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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A killer earthquake batters 
Mexico City, and the death toll rises 


Thousands die as a massive temblor shatters the densely populat- 
ed metropolis. Exhausted rescue workers hunt for survivors in the 
rubble of ruined buildings. Aftershocks are felt as far away as 
Texas—a grim reminder that quakes pose a deadly threat to vast 
areas of the world. “We are living through a great tragedy,” says 
Mexico’s President. 


34 








CHINA: The Long March—heroic saga 54 
and symbol of Mao Tse-tung’s revolution 


In 1934, an encircled Red Army broke free and set out on what was 
to become an epic 6,000-mile trek to the caves of Shaanxi. 

It was a crucible that forged China’s feisty leader, Deng Xiaoping. 
Excerpts from Harrison Salisbury’s The Long March, the Untold 
Story, provide glimpses of Deng’s travails, Mao’s cruelties and the 
soldiers’ courage on that bitter journey. See SPECIAL SECTION. 














NATION: Maneuvering before Geneva, 
Reagan holds the line on arms control 
The President vows that SDI will not be a “bargaining chip” 
at the summit as the war of words with the Soviets intensifies. 
> On Capitol Hill, Democrats seize a political opportunity in 
the protectionist stampede. » A hostage comes home from 
Lebanon with a grim warning. » Hollywood raises money for 
AIDS while the safety debate rages on. 
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Behavior Living Law Theater 

A psychoanalyst con- Looking beyond exotic As Nicaragua charges Vocal joy and virile foot- 

tends that one of the memories of the Raj, in the World Court that work enliven Andrew 

common factors in India launches a two- the U.S. tried to over- Lloyd Webber's Song & Cover: 


therapies that fail is 
the “madness” of the 
therapist. 


year-long festival of its 
colorful culture 
throughout the U.S. 


throw its government, 
two Americans are on 
its legal team. 





Dance on Broadway. 
> Athol Fugard stars in 
his tragic Blood Knot. 


Photograph by 
Novedades—SIPA 
Special Features 
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Fo most of its history, TIME has had only 
two drama critics: Louis Kronenberger 
(1938-61) and T.E. (Ted) Kalem (1961-85), 
who died of cancer this summer. Their suc- 
cessor is Associate Editor William A. Henry 
III, who this week inaugurates the new the- 
ater season with his reviews of Andrew 
Lloyd Webber’s Song & Dance and Athol Fu- 
gard’s The Blood Knot. Henry also wrote a 
critique on the “Festival of India,” a series of 
events in the US. celebrating that ancient 
civilization’s arts and culture. 

Since his debut as a dramatist at the age 
of eight in North Plainfield, N.J., ina one-act 
drama starring himself, Henry has had two 
“abiding passions”: the theater and writing. 
He reviewed plays for his high school paper 
and then for the Yale Daily News. He also 
took a few turns on the boards himself, acting 
in productions at the professional Yale Rep- 
ertory Theater and in summer stock. But act- 
ing gave way to writing, on both national politics and cultural 
affairs, for the Boston Globe (where he won the 1980 Pulitzer 
Prize for criticism), the New York Daily News and, since 1981, 
for TIME. “When I’m writing about politics,” says Henry, “I 
think about how it resonates with what’s happening in the rest 
of society. When I’m commenting on cultural affairs, I ponder 
how they interact with the prevalent ideas in politics.” 

Henry, who has just published a book on the 1984 election 





Critic Henry in the theater district 


campaign, Visions of America, has been serv- 
ing as TIME’s drama critic since last winter. 
“The theater,” he says, “is often the quickest 
of the literary arts to respond to social and 
political trends. At least in smaller-scale pro- 
ductions, there is more room for art for pas- 
sion’s sake.” 

Reviewing drama for TIME, with its 
worldwide readership, is very different from 
a local newspaper's theater beat. Says Henry: 
“Every review has to answer the question, 
Why is this important enough for us to tell 
our readers about it? At TIME we tend to lim- 
it ourselves to events of great literary signifi- 
cance, those involving very famous people, or 
on rare occasions, those we find simply irre- 
sistible fun.” For every show he reviews in 
print, he estimates, he sees seven or eight 
more, on Broadway and off, across the coun- 
try, in Canada and Europe. 

There is the further obligation to write in 
a way that will stand the test of time: “This magazine is looked 
upon as an archive, by theater people and others,” says Henry. 
“Thanks to Kronenberger and Kalem, TIME has an extraordi- 
narily rich tradition of theater criticism. It is an immense chal- 
lenge to live up to it.” 
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How to Get Your 
Teenager Talking —to You. 


If you believe your young teenager is worth 
talking to, this free book is worth reading and using. 

Developed by professional educators, “HELPING 
YOUTH DECIDE” can help you help with the important 





decisions too many teens are silently making alone 
... whether or not to take a job, drink, smoke, borrow 
money, quit school, get married. 

Single copies of “HELPING YOUTH DECIDE” are 
free to parents of teens, with funding from The 
Tobacco Institute. 

Get your free copy and get your teenager talking 
to you. Fill out and send the coupon today. 


pat (Or) Be) ae ay Dea Ss ee Se ee Gee a) A ee ey 
NAME _____ 
ADORESS 


city 


STATE — ze — 





eS 


Mail to: The National Association of State Boards 
of Education 
P.O. Box 1176, Alexandria, VA 22313 5 


A PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


AND THE TOBACCO INSTITUTE. 
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No other big screen TV 
gives you impact like this. 








Introducing the Magnavox 
37” TV stereo receiver/ 
monitor. 


Big screen TV was invented 
for one reason and one reason 
only—to make viewing more 
lifelike. And no one does that 
like Magnavox. 

After all, no one else has our 
exclusive liquid-coupled optics, 
which give 25% better contrast 
than our previous systems. 
What's more, we give you an 
advanced full comb filter, an 
innovation that produces 
sharper, crisper images. 

Of course, the impact of our 
picture is only a part of the 
picture. Our new 37” set also 
has a special expanded stereo 
sound system. Its powerful 
integrated circuit creates a 
uniquely full sound that brings 
the picture you're watching 
even more alive. 

In addition, we’ve added an 
18-function remote control that 
lets you adjust the sound or 
even switch to VCR or cable 
without leaving your seat. A full 
jack panel that has computer 
monitor capability. And a styl- 
ish design that takes up less 
floor space than a 25" console. 

The new Magnavox 37" TV. No 
matter how you look at it, it’s a 


knockout. 


* THIS IS MAGNAVOX 





Words vs. Deeds 


To the Editors: 

You have provided a valuable service 
by introducing Mikhail Gorbachev to us 
through your revealing interview [SPE- 
CIAL REPORT, Sept. 9]. If we can maintain 
a close relationship with our former ene- 
mies Japan and Germany, we should be 
able at least to coexist peacefully with the 
Soviet Union, once our valiant ally. The 
peoples of our two great nations share 
goals. Let us hope that a spirit of coopera- 
tion will emerge from the meetings of our 
leaders in November. They have the 
world in their hands. 

Virginia G, Ciocco 
Suffern, N.Y. 


Your interview with Gorbachev con- 
firms what many have suspected. This ar- 
ticulate, handpicked protégé of the KGB 
chief Yuri Andropov is the most danger- 
ous foe this nation has ever faced. 

Thomas Byron Queen 
Athens, Ohio 


After reading your report, I realize 
that we can no longer get away with easy 
rhetoric about how intractable the Soviets 
are. We must now be prepared to deal 
substantively with them and take this op- 
portunity to bring about an end to the 
threat of war on this planet. 

Joseph C. Kresse Jr. 
Los Angeles 


Gorbachev may be younger and may 
smile more, but I have serious doubts that 
the Soviet Union’s aggressive determina- 
tion to control the West has slowed at all. 

Rob Hartley 
Montgomery 


Two parts of your interview with Gor- 
bachev struck me as surprising for a tradi- 
tional Soviet leader. One is the story about 
the elderly Minister of Finance Ivan 
Ivanovich, who used to doze during gov- 
ernment meetings. The other was Gorba- 
chev’s statement that Soviet leaders are 
prepared to treat President Reagan “with 











Letters 





respect that is befitting him.” I naturally 
wanted to see how these two items were 
treated in the Russian text published in 
Soviet newspapers. Alas, both the story 
about Ivan Ivanovich and the statement 
about respect for Reagan were missing in 
the official Soviet version. This proves 
once again that the General Secretary of 
the Communist Party is not only the top 
Soviet leader, but he is also the chief cen- 
sor. He does not allow the right of free 
press even to Mikhail Gorbachev. 
Zhores A. Medvedev 
London 


The interview with Gorbachev was 
engrossing and distressing. His intellect, 
his grasp of the realities of the arms race 
and his obvious concerns about improving 
conditions for the Soviet people: all are in 
stark contrast to the bumbling and bom- 
bastic messages we are hearing from our 
own political leaders. 

Robert G. Prestemon 
Rockville, Md. 


Gorbachev speaks with the voice of 
sweet reason, but he is not believable. Per- 
haps he will grant another interview, in 
which he can defend the Soviet presence 
in Afghanistan. 

Betty Wininger 
Bloomington, Ind. 


I am reminded of the saying that 
words can mean anything, but deeds mean 
everything. While Gorbachev speaks of 
the beauty of the Swiss Alps, his helicop- 
ters are devastating the mountains and vil- 
lages of Afghanistan. “We will never start 
a war,” he vows, as his Vietnamese allies 
continue their invasion of Cambodia, and 
his Cuban proxies keep watch over the 
people of Angola. His professed concern 
for the “working masses” would not play 
well in Poland, Hungary or Czechoslova- 
kia. Yes, we all have hopes for peace, and 
love to be soothed by pleasant words. Now, 
Mr. Gorbachev, give us something to show 
that you are serious. 

Walter J. Evans 
Canton Township, Mich. 


It is ironic. Finally, when there is a 
Soviet leader capable of saying something 
more than the Communist Party line, we 
have an Administration that sounds like a 
Western version of Pravda. 

Rollo N. Givler 
Bellevue, Wash. 


The Kremlin leadership has changed, 
but the tiger has not lost its stripes. I hope 
Americans are not duped by General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev's charm. 

Dale Wetmore 
Aurora, Colo. 


Soviet Leader Gorbachev’s words 
evoke a sense of déja vu. Where did one 
read those lines before? Then one remem- 
bers. It was in Aesop's Fables. Mr. Fox says 
to Mr. Cock, “All the animals have agreed 


to live in peace with one another.” Then, 
the cunning Mr. Fox tries to persuade Mr. 
Cock to come down from his perch. 
Scott Nicholson 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Trading Partners 


In your story on the rising protection- 
ist sentiment in the U.S. [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, Sept. 9], you cite a survey in 
which 53% of those polled believe Japan is 
being used as a scapegoat. This is mislead- 
ing. The U.S. and Japan are on a par in 
economic terms. If anything, South Korea 
is the scapegoat. Japan’s trade surplus 
against the U'S. last year hit $36.8 billion; 
Korea’s $4 billion. If one factors in the 
debt-service payments to U.S. banks hold- 
ing a major chunk of Korea’s staggering 
$44 billion in foreign debt, Korea ran 
a considerable current account deficit 
against the U.S. Korea’s economic devel- 
opment has been exaggerated. The nation 
should be excluded from the projected 
Trade Emergency and Export Promotion 
Act of 1985. 

Joon-Mann Kang 
Madison, Wis. 


One often overlooked aspect of the 
U.S. trade imbalance is the tremendous 
expenditure for defense. This cost is not 
shared by Japan. If the price of the free 
world’s defense were spread fairly to all 
nations, the balance of payments would 
improve, and U.S. products would be 
more competitive in the world market. 

John R. Goska 
Libertyville, Ill. 


Advertising Pays 

Your article “Advertisements for One- 
self” [ESSAY, Sept. 2] reminded me of an ad 
I placed after I came to this country as a 
refugee from Germany. It read: “Looking 
for a man to share the adventure of liv- 
ing.” That ad led to a union that has 
lasted 36 years and produced two children 

and four grandchildren. 
Gerda Rosenbaum 
Philadelphia 


She got up the nerve to place the ad. It 
was the first he had answered. Her toast 
at the wedding: “It pays to advertise.” It 
was the only way we would have met. 

Patricia L. Foster 
David H. Foster 
Oxford, Md. 


Those Lawyers Again 

Your article on the filing for bankrupt- 
cy by the A.H. Robins Co. [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, Sept. 2] was excellent. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that many women who 
used the Dalkon Shield intrauterine birth- 
control device suffered serious medical 
problems. However, the reporting does not 
discuss how the increasing number of law- 
suits poses a serious threat to our society. 
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introducing the Magnavox 
VHS Movie-Maker. 


Home moviemaking has 


never been so much fun and so 


It makes mov iemaking easy as 1233. little trouble. Thanks to the 


amazing new Magnavox VHS 





Movie-Maker. 
its advanced technology 
lets you record both picture 


and sound with just the touch of 
















one button. What's more, it fo- 
cuses itself. And because its 
designis light (7.7 ibs.) and self- 
contained (with no power pack 
hanging off your shoulder), it 
gives you a whole new freedom 
of movement when you’re 
shooting. 
The Magnavox Movie-Maker 
is a totally integrated camera 
and video recorder/piayer in 
one. It tapes up to 2 hours and 
40 minutes on full size VHS tape. 
And its viewfinder doubles as a 
monitor, so you can play back 
and review what you've shot. 

Best of all, you don’t even 
need a VCR fo enjoy the movies 
you make. Just plug it into your 
TV set. And you’re all set. 

The new Magnavox VHS 
Movie-Maker. Moviemaking 
will just never be the same. 


(Thank goodness.) 


’ THIS IS MAGNAVOX 
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An open letter 


To the members of 
the House Ways and Means 
Committee: 


As you begin the difficult task of attempting to revise the tax code, we'd like to 
share with you some ideas on productivity, and the prospects for the continued 
growth of the American economy. 

During the decade of the 1970s, America's industrial machine stagnated. 
Inflation and unemployment, you will recall, raged in tandem. The productivity 
growth of American industries lagged behind their foreign competitors. Indeed, 
during the '70s, the U.S., on average, ranked last amongst industrial nations in 
capital investment as a percentage of GNP. 

Our tax structure was biased against savings and investment while sub- 
sidizing consumption, and this was contributing to a growing gap between 
American and foreign productivity. In 1981, Congress, responding positively to 
President Reagan's call for tax changes, enacted legislation reversing some of 
this negative bias. Many of the proposals you are currently considering would 
reverse the effect of the tax law passed in 1981. They would head us right back 
toward the decline of the '70s. They would set up roadblocks to savings and 
investment, and reinforce the bias toward consumption. They would thereby 
negate the remarkable economic progress this nation has enjoyed since 
1981—economic growth, more people at work than ever before, and inflation 
back in its cage. 

Moreover, many of the tax proposals you are considering are bad for still 
another reason. Much of the clamor for protectionism being voiced today began 
in the years of the ‘70s, when foreign companies began to outstrip America’s by 
making huge gains in productivity. Consider some of the specifics you are being 
urged to write into law: 

@ An end to the investment tax credit. 

@ The retroactive recapture of depreciation allowed by the 1981 tax law. 

@ The weakening of the shield against the double taxation of income earned 
overseas. 

The first two measures we've listed would raise large roadblocks against 
investment, modernization, and productivity. The third would further weaken 
the competitive positions of American companies operating abroad. In effect, 
the three add up to a subsidy for foreign producers at the expense of domestic 
industry. The result would be either legislation to protect the inefficient or the 
loss of jobs and markets to foreign businesses. 

The tax proposals now being debated would likely, in the short run, place 
more money in the hands of some who would probably consume, rather than 
save. But itis ironic that this money may well be spent on imported goods. What 
the nation really needs is investment to make U.S. goods more competitive, 
along with international entrepreneurship to expand the market for U.S. goods. 
In the long term, Americans can only consume what America earns by produc- 
ing. Over time, lack of production would make it impossible to have the where- 
withal to consume. If we cannot produce competitively we will end up with a 
lower standard of living. 

The new tax law is supposed to be revenue-neutral. But the proposals we're 
discussing aren't neutral at all. They would put the economy into reverse. 

It may be politically attractive to proclaim a tax cut for individuals and higher 
taxes for businesses. After all, businesses don't vote. But if individual Ameri- 
cans buy more foreign products with the money they save on taxes, will the 
nation have been the gainer? 

Inthe never-ending search for fairness in tax reform, we shouldn't export U.S. 
jobs and discourage savings and capital investment. An economy that can't 
compete internationally and has stopped growing can hardly promote fairness 
for anyone, in the long term. The search for fairness would soon become an 
exercise in the distribution of less. 

Inour view, it makes far more sense to keep American industry strong enough 
and productive enough to compete with the best the world can offer—and 
thereby help not only ourselves, but our trading partners as well. 


Mobil 


The contingency fee, which enables law- 

yers to claim one-third to one-half of the 

money awarded to injured people, is in my 
opinion unwarranted and without merit. 

George Langmyhr, M.D. 

Seattle 


Did the judge who denounced Robins 
for “monstrous mischief” similarly de- 
nounce the lawyer who wangled $9.2 mil- 
lion out of the company for his client’s 
hysterectomy? 

Michael Ponder, M.D. 
Franklin, Va. 


Picking Pockets 

When traveling abroad, tourists should 
watch out for pickpockets in morespots than 
streets and crowded places [LIVING, Sept. 9]. 
Ata well-known museum in Spain, it was 
demanded that all visitors leave their purses 
and bags with the cloakroom personnel. I 

complied and later found my cash gone. 
Laura Wiik 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


Th-th-that’s All, Folks! 


Congratulations to Warner Bros. on its 
cartoon shop’s 50th anniversary [SHOW 
BUSINESS, Sept. 9]. I have always known 
that Bugs Bunny had more class, humor 
and imagination than a certain boring 
mouse named Mickey. 

Kathy Peek 
Oklahoma City 


The Rabbit Seasoning dialogue of Daf- 
fy Duck and Bugs Bunny is as fine a come- 
dy bit as Abbot and Costello’s “Who's on 
First.” I wish the Warner’s cartoon menag- 
erie would return to the movie theaters so 
we could enjoy them again. 

Hank Roden 
Bethesda, Md. 


It is interesting that most of the 
Warner Bros. characters have vocal artic- 
ulation problems relative to normal ev- 
eryday English enunciation. As a mild 
stutterer, I especially listen to Porky Pig 
and Foghorn Leghorn to hear how these 
characters get out of their vocal predica- 
ments. Foggy, who is my favorite, is to be 
construed as either a Southern Senator 
Claghorn blowhard or a stutterer who 
uses “starters” to begin speaking (“I say, 
boy”). Bugs Bunny, seemingly a fluent 
speaker, also uses starters (“Eh, what’s up, 
doc?”). But then two of our Presidents 
have employed the same speaking man- 
nerism. President Reagan begins with 
“Well,” and President Kennedy used “Let 
me say this.” 

Thomas Odell 
Millington, Tenn. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Introducing the Magnavox 
Star System 20” TV stereo 
receiver/monitor. 

The simple fact is that most 
other TV sets can’t match the 
picture this one has. But that’s 
not the only reason fo buy it. 

Look past that impressive pic- 
ture and you'll find a set of 
advanced technical features 
that are equally impressive. 

Take its flat, square picture 
tube. This gives you much less 





reflection and distortion and, 
therefore, a sharper, more 
lifelike picture. 

Or take its special expanded 
stereo sound system. it has a 
unique integrated circuit that 
creates an unusually lush, full 
sound. What’s more, you can 
even customize that sound fo fit 
the program you're watching. 

Add a full 32-function remote 
control. Plus on-screen graphics 


that can help you in making 





precise adjustments to your 
bass, treble and sound balance 
(without even leaving your seat). 
And a full jack panei that lets you 
easily plug in anything from 
your VCR to most personal 
computers. 

Put it allina stylish design and 
you have the best TV we've ever 
made. Period. 

The Magnavox Star System 
20" TV. Its great picture is only 
part of the picture. 


Take away its great picture and you'll still 
be impressed with what you see. 
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In three 
savage bloodshe 


of American history 
would be changed forever. 


Gettysburg. 


“Smoke, dust, splinters, blood, wreck 


and carnage indescribable ....” This was 
how one of Stewart’s cannoneers 


summed up his impressions of the Battle 


of Gettysburg. Never before had this 
country seen so much 
field artillery and brutal 
hand-to-hand combat 
at once. 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
introduces you to the 
brave men who risked 
their lives at Gettysburg. 
Through their letters and 





ings, war documents, 
maps, and rare photos, 
you'll relive the three 
days of fighting that left 
better than one out of every fourth man 
dead or wounded. 

Imagine the horror of 
the Confederate soldiers 
who came North to look for 
shoes and food, and found 
themselves engaged in the 
deadliest conflict of the 
Civil War. 


The Civil War 


As close as you can come 
to the experience. 


Major General 
George E. Pickett, 
commander of the des- 
perate attack known 
as “Pickett’s Charge.” 


——— 





diaries, plus period paint- 


meaning. 










As your introduction to THE CIviL 
War series, take a look at Gettysburg 
for 10 days free. Keep it 
and pay only $14.95 plus 
shipping and handling. 
Future volumes will come 
about every other month, 
always with the same free 


Jennie Wade, _ trial. Keep only the books 
riley ceeats. yOu want. Cancel anytime. 
at Gettysburg. — [f you decide not to keep 


Gettysburg return 
it with no further 
obligation. 

Mail the cou- 
pon below today. 
And witness the 
battle that gave 






An exploding shell 


ors > hit this 12- -pounder 
war a whole new hsb a 
of its gunners. 


if card is missing, mail to Tiwe-Lire Books Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, IL 60611 
Yes, please send me Gettysburg as my introduction 
to THe Crvi. War series. | agree to the terms 














described in this ad. DNBKY4 | 
Name. | 
Address. Apt | 

® City | 
State. Zip. JUIME | 
All orders subject to approval, Pric a suilnect to < change. LIFE | 
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Nothing brightens up an audience like a star from If you would like to have Rafer Johnson, or some 
the world of sport. And the Sports Illustrated other well-known sports personality, be your 
Speakers Bureau has 2000 of them ready to guest speaker please contact Keith Morris, 
sparkle at sales meetings, award dinners, Bs Director, SI Athletes Service Program and 
conventions, store openings or wherever a Speakers Bureau, Time & Life Building, 

else the color and excitement of sports can * New York, N.Y. 10090. (212) 841-3338-9 
help you shine 


trate 


inser 
Speakers Bureau 





Photo by Vito Palmisano 


Wonderful feeling, wonderful day. 


There's plenty of sunshine headin’ your way on WJJD 1160 AM. My oh my 
there’s Johnny Mercer, Frank Sinatra, Perry Como, Andy Williams, The Mills Brothers, 
Nat King Cole, Bobby Darin, Englebert, Peggy Lee, The Carpenters, Johnny Ray, 


The Dorsey Brothers to mention just 


More music—less talk and no rock. 
Just the Music of the Stars. 

So if you like your music danceable 
and memorable, give WJJD a try. 


The Music of the Stars 











fter she had put the 

roses on the grave, 
Alda Sizemore commenced 
the story of how Old Red 
the coon dog got run over 
by a train. “It was just aw- 
ful,” she sighed, and then 
she said, “but let me go get 
my husband. He tells it so 
much better, and he was 
there, after all.” 

The woman went and 
fetched Ross Sizemore from 
under a sugar-maple tree, 
where he was quietly whit- 
tling a cedar stick. He was 
wearing a cap that said 
FUZZY’S FEEDS SINCE 1956. 

“Train killed Old Red,” 
Ross Sizemore said. On 
Sunday, Nov, 18, 1974, he 
had been keen to go coon 
hunting—“wanted to go so bad I couldn't 
| stand it” was the way he put it—but there 
was something disrespectful about hunting 
on Sunday so he made himself wait until 
after midnight. At3 a.m. Sizemore and Old 
Red were on a train trestle when a south- 
bound freight roared onto the bridge. 

“I looked down, and it was a 20-fl. 
drop to solid rock. I figured a fall would 
butcher me up or kill me one. I just laid 
down on the side, right on the edge and 
just hung on. The train went on by, and I 
walked back to find my dog, and there he 
lay across that rail. It sure was a sad night 
for me.” 

“We've been bringing live roses here 
for ten years,’ Alda Sizemore said. “Ain't 
that terrible?” 

“I was offered $1,000 for that dog just 
before he got killed,” Ross Sizemore said 
in a sort of more’s-the-pity way. 

To the Sizemores, there was no ques- 
tion where Old Red’s remains should rest: 
they put him in a sack and bore him to the 
Key Underwood Coon Dog Memorial 
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Graveside reminisc 





| Graveyard, where the rich totemic signifi- | 


cance of the breed has been celebrated 
since Sept. 4, 1937, the day Troop, a coon 
dog of towering integrity, breathed his 
last. Key Underwood, who owned Troop 
and loved him like a son, put the dog in 
a 6-ft.-long cotton-picker’s sack and 
brought him out here to the piney woods 
in the northwestern corner of Alabama 
and buried him in a hole 3 ft. deep. Then 
he got a rock, and with a hammer and a 
screwdriver and cold chisel he etched out 
a cross and Troop’s name and the date of 
his birth and the date of his death. Now 
48 years later, 160 coon dogs are buried in 
the cemetery, and every year in Septem- 
ber their owners come out to recall their 








handsome deeds and to eat barbecue. | 


That is precisely what Mr. and Mrs. Size- 
more were doing. 
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American Scene 





Key Underwood, who would be 83 
years old on Sept. 11, was there too, and 
when people sought him out, asking if he 
was the Key Underwood, he would say, 
“What's left of him.” Then they would ask 
him about Troop, and he would say, 
“Troop was just as humble as he could be. 
I never heard him growl at another dog. 
But when it come to Mr. Coon, that was 
something else. He’d walk around a coon 
until he saw an opening, and he'd move in 
there and grab him on those fore- 


shoulders, and you could hear the bones 
pop. That was some dog.” 

A clot of listeners would form around 
Underwood as he talked, and every 
once in a while someone would offer en- 





In Alabama: “A Coon Dog Indeed” 


ence: sad songs, tall tales and no poodles allowed 








couragement ina most exu- 
berant dialect. “At dogud 
tree!"’ What the man said 
was, “That dog could tree,” 
meaning Troop had an un- 
erring nose for raccoons. 

“Fellow name of Files 
lived off in here,” Under- 
wood was saying. “He rana 
whiskey still until the reve- 
nuers got him, and he 
pawned the dog off. Back in 
those days everyone carried 
an ax.” Underwood then 
began to wonder aloud what 
axes had to do with Files 
and the whiskey still and 
the dog. “Sometimes I get 
started on this tale, and it 
drifts off on me,” he said, 
picking up the trail of 
the story again. “Anyway, 
Troop was ten years old, and I bought 
him from Files’ wife for $75. That was 
in 1932.” 

A man with a toy poodle on a leash, a 
dog not much bigger than the word dog, 
hollered, “Hey, Mr. Underwood, where 
you want me to bury this one?” 

Underwood, who is built something 
along the lines of an unlit, unfiltered 
Camel, looked down at the little fur ball 
and somehow made himself appear big- 
ger. “I don’t want nothing looks like that 
buried near Old Troop,” he said. 

The poodle owner chucked his charge 
under the chin and said, “Princess, they 
don’t like you, hon.” 

Meanwhile, a band swung into all the 
old sad songs about mamma, lost loves 
and the perils of strong drink. The crowd 
continued to swell. Every few minutes a 
car filled with a family would come 
coughing down the dirt road to the ceme- 
tery, preceding a rooster’s tail of dust. The 
women would hug one another, and the 
men who were not teetotalers would find 
some reason to roam off together into the 
woods, returning in a short while flush 
faced and very happy. The day, a hot late- 
summer afternoon, just sort of hung still in 
that stop-time fashion one associates with 
grandmothers’ kitchens—and conversa- 
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| tions therein. 


“I didn’t hear she was dead till we 
were in the middle of supper. I got up and 
fried a chicken for her boys and rushed 
over to the funeral home.” 

“They tell me he went up to Memphis, 
and he ate a mess of fish, and he drank an 
ocean of whiskey, and he died, just keeled 
on over. Fish and whiskey. Who'd of 
thought it?” 

“|. and they had to close the casket, 
poor thing.” 

“so he come in and said he'd been 
ahuntin’. I said ahuntin’ what? He said 
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Ramada Inns. inc . 1964 
Ambassador Ni ite! ool 
Depagtine: Ramada Renaissance, San Francisco! } 








The difference between a good hotel and a fine hotel 
is determined by the guests. RENAISSANCE. 


‘ . e) INTERNATIONAL HOTELS 
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Next Time, Ramada Renaissance. 1-800-228-9898. In Atlanta, Atlantic City, Alexandria (Egypt), Denver, Dusseldorf, Geneva, Hamburg, Jackson (MS 
Jerusalem, Karachi, Karlsruhe, Lake Minnetonka (MN), Malacca, San Francisco, Saratoga Springs, Saskatoon, Springfield (IL), Toronto, Washington, D.C 
(City and Dulles Airport). Opening soon in Cairo, Colombo, Cologne, Edmonton, Long Beach, Richmond, San Diego, and Singapore. Not everywhere 





If your car is on this list, 
Ford Escort outsells it. 





This list is compiled from 1984 cal- 
endar year worldwide production 
estimates which confirm that no 
car in the world outsells Ford 
Escort. Can you find your car on 


this list? 

Alfa Alfetta 

Alfa Arna 

Alfa Romeo 

Alfa STV-6 

Alfa 43 

Alfa 80 

Alfa 90 

Alfa 2000 Veloce 

Alfasud Sprint 

AMC Sportwagon 

Aro 

Aston Avant 

Aston Martin 

Aston Vantage 

Aston Volante 

Audi Coupe 

Audi Quattro 

Audi 80 

Audi 100 

Audi 4000 

Audi 5000 

Austin Macro 

Austin Maestro 

Austin MG 

Austin Mini 

Austin Rover 

Austin 200 

Autobianca A 112 

Bentley Continental 

Bentley 
Mulsanne Turbo 

BMW 300 

BMW 3181 

BMW 325 

BMW 500 

BMW 528 

BMW 633 CSI 

BMW 700 

BMW 7343 

British Leyland 
Maestro 


British Leyland Maxi 
British Leyland 
Metro 
British Leyland Mini 
British Leyland 
Montego 
British Leyland 
Rover 
British Leyland 
Triumph 
Buick Century 
Buick Electra 
Buick LeSabre 
Buick Regal 
Buick Riviera 
Buick Skyhawk 
Buick Skylark 
Buick Somerset 
Cadillac Cimarron 
Cadillac 
Coupe de Ville 
Cadillac Eldorado 
Cadillac Fleetwood 
Brougham 
Cadillac 
Sedan de Ville 
Carbodies 
Chevrolet Car 
Chevrolet Cav 
Chevrolet Cel 
Chevrolet Ch 
Chevrolet Citation 
Chevrolet Corvette 
Chevrolet Impala 
Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo 
Chevrolet Nova 
Chevrolet Spectrum 
Chevrolet Sprint 
Chrysler Sth Avenu 
Chrysler Laser 


Chrysler LeBaron 
Chrysler 

LeBaron GTS 
Chrysler New Yorker 
Citroen Axel 
Citroen Visa 
Citroen BX 
Citroen CX 
Citroen GS 
Citroen LN 
Citroen ZCV 
Dacia 
Daihatsu Charade 
Daihatsu Charmant 
Daihatsu Domino 
DeTomaso 

Pantera GTS 
Dodge Aries 
Dodge Challenger 
Dodge Charger 
Dodge Colt 
Dodge Daytona 
Dodge Diplomat 
Dodge Lancer 
Dodge Omni 
Dodge Vista 
Dodge 600 
Farus 


FR 
Fiat Regz 
Fiat Strac 
Fiat X1/9 
Fiat 126 
Fiat 127 





Ford Capri 

Ford Corcel 

Ford Crown Victoria 
Ford Del Rey 

Ford Fairlane 

Ford Falcon 

Ford Fiesta 

Ford Granada 
Ford Laser 

Ford LTD 

Ford Meteor 

Ford Mustang 
Ford Orion 

Ford Ranchero 
Ford Scorpio 

Ford Sierra 

Ford Telstar 

Ford Tempo 

Ford Thunderbird 
FSO 

Fuji 
Gurgel 
GM Ascona 
GM Astra 
GM Carax 


GM Rekord 

GM Senator 
Honda Accord 
Honda Ballad 
Honda City 
Honda Civic 
Honda Jazz 
Honda Prelude 
Hyundai Stellar 
LAL Bertone 
LAI. Innocenti 
LAI. Mini 

LAL, Pininfarina 
Isuzu I-Mark 
Isuzu Impulse 
Isuzu Piazza 
Jaguar Daimler, 
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Ford Escort. The world’s best-selling car. 


Mercedes-Benz 240 
Mercedes-Benz 250 
Mercedes-Benz 

280 E 
Mercedes-Benz 

280 SE 
Mercedes-Benz 

280 SI 
Mercedes-Benz 300 
Mercedes-Benz 

400 D 
Mercedes-Benz 

300 GD 
Mercedes-Benz 380 
Mercedes-Benz 

480 SE 
Mercedes-Benz 


380 SL 
Mitsubishi Cordia 
Mitsubishi Galant 
Mitsubishi Mirage 
Mitsubishi Sapporo 
Mitsubishi Shogun 
Mitsubishi Sigma 





Nissan Bluebird 
Nissan Cherry 
Nissan Laurel 
Nissan Maxima 
Nissan Micra 
Nissan Prairie 
Nissan Pulsar 
Nissan Sentra 
Nissan Silvia 
Nissan Stanza 
Nissan Sunny 
Nissan 300 ZX 
Nissan 300 ¢ 
Nissan 200 SX 
Nissan 2000 
Oldsmobile Calais 
Oldsmobile Ciera 
Oldsmobile Firenza 
Oldsmobile Olds 88 
Oldsmobile Olds 98 
Oldsmobile 
Supreme 
Oldsmobile 
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Peugeot 104 
Peugeot 205 
Peugeot 304 
Peugeot 305 
Peugeot 504 
Peugec t 505 
Peugeot 604 
Plymouth Caravelle 
Plymouth Colt 
Plymouth Conquest 
Plymouth Reliant 
Plymouth Turismo 
Plymouth Vista 
Pontiac 6000 
Porsche 911 
Porsche 928 
Porsche 944 

Puma 

Renault Alliance 
Renault Alpine 
Renault Encore 
Renault Espace 
Renault Fuego 
Renault 11 











Renault R6 
Renault R9 
Renault R18 
Renault R20 


s-Royce 


Re 


amarque 


Re s-Royce 


orniche 
Rolls-Royce 
Silver Spirit 
Rolls-Royce Spur 








Rover Vitesse 
Rover 2400 SD 
Rover 26000 
Rover 4500 
Saab 90 

Saab 99 
Saab 900 
Saab 9000 
Saehan 

Seat Ibiza 
Seat Panda 
Seat 127 
Skoda Rapide 
Skoda 105 


Buckle up 


Talbot Alpine 
[albot Horizon 
[albot Rancho 
Talbot Sambo 
Talbot Solara 
Tovota Camry 
Tovota Carina 
Tovota Celica 
Toyota Corolla 
Tovota Cressida 
fovota Crown 
fovota MR 2 
Tovota Starlet 


love 


ta Supra 


Toyota Tercel 


Vauxhal 


Astra 


Vauxhall Carlton 
Vauxhall Cavalier 
Vauxhall Nova 

Vauxhall Senator 


VW 
V.W 
VW 
VW 
VW 
VW 
VW 
VW 
VW 





Derby 
Golf 
Jett 
Passat 
Polo 
Quantum 
Rabbit 
santana 
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Volvo 240 


Available October Third. 


Together we can save lives 


olvo 244 







Have you driven a Ford...lately? CED 
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When you've got a long-standing 
reputation for long-lasting batteries, 
it’s pretty hard to improve on it. 

Yet at Duracell, that’s just what we 
did. Improve the Copper Top battery® 
By some 30 percent, in fact, creating 
what is far and away our longest- 
lasting battery ever. 

Our AA's are onsale right now. The 
other sizes will arrive soon. 

Once you use them, you'll discover 
that, while the Copper Top has always 
been a great battery, nowadays, it has 
even more going for it. 


The New Copper Top. 


When it comes to making them last longer, 
we never stop” 
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Gracious new amenities and 
a refreshing California 
ambiance make every visit 
perfect for business or 
leisure. Please be our guest. 
Consult your travel agent 
or telephone the 
Hilton Reservation Service 


in your community. 
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When American Airlines offered to help.the 
Dallas Symphony, it helped their Texas 
ticket sales take off. To learn just how your 
business can form a successful partnership 


with the arts, contact 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 





American Scene 








deer. I said deer season ain't open. He said 
it is for bow and arrow. I said but you 
wasn't usin’ no bow and arrow. What 
happens if you get caught? He says you 
can always stick a arrow in it.” 

“At dog had a sweeter disposition 
than my late wife, which is goin’ aways.” 

“They tell me H.E. Files, the original 
owner of Old Troop, made whiskey so 
good he had offers from distilleries.” 

People milled around the graves, re- 
arranging plastic flowers, recalling tri- 
umphs of the deceased. A lot of Old Blues 
went down into the ground here, as well 
as a lot of Old Reds. The headstone for 
Blue Kate said STRUCK BY CAR WHILE 
RUNNING A RACCOON. IN SIX YEARS OF 
OWNERSHIP TREED MORE THAN 200. The 
stone for Rusty said A COON DOG INDEED 
with the qualifier underscored twice 


: na while they held a liars’ contest. First 
prize was $10, second $7.50 and third 
$5. Ernie Thompson, wearing a Chevrolet 
cap and leaning on a cane, got started off 
all right but then got lost in the convolu- 





| tion of his story. “My lie starts back in the | 
| spring of °37. I was down here on Rock 


Creek fishing a pretty good-size little 
hole.” He saw a squirrel on a stump and 
then a bear swallowed the squirrel. Before 
it was all over he had caught a fish, which 
weighed about half a pound, that had 
swallowed a coon, which weighed 22 lbs. 
Ernie took second place. 

Jake Hayes took the top prize with a 
tale about a snake he killed and skinned 
to make a belt. It turned out the snake had 
swallowed 13 eggs, eleven chickens, nine 
guineas and a billy goat. For some reason, 
most of the stories seemed to be about 
things that had swallowed things. This 
line of thought seemed much appreciated, 
especially by children, who listened slack- 
jawed, accepting the fictional terrors of 
nature as gospel 

Key Underwood, favoring truth on 


the sidelines, took no part in the liars’ 
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competition. “I had to give up hunting 
two or three years ago,” he explained. 
“Afraid I'd get hurt tramping around. I 
backed off a creek bank once. Don’t 
know why I'm here to tell it today. My 
daddy was a country doctor from over in 
Franklin County. Did I just drift off 
again? Well, they tell me you get that way 
when you're 83.” 

They brought out the barbecue about 
4 o'clock, and when people had had their 
fill of pig, they drove home to places 
called Muscle Shoals, Sheffield, Tuscum- 
bia and Cherokee. Key Underwood said 
he never dreamed the thing would get 
this big. “When Troop got down where he 
couldn’t stand up, I couldn’t stand his suf- 
fering, so I called the vet. Then after he 
was gone I called the boys, and they said 
if ever a dog deserved a decent burial, this 
one did. I was gonna take him out to the 
dump, but then I said we'd just come out 
here to the old hunting ground. We all 
loved these hills and hollers, men and 
— By Gregory Jaynes 
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Paying Over 9%. 

In 1621 a small band of 
colonists gave thanks for their 
first harvest. Today, Thanks- 
giving is still a time to give 
thanks for all that we have 
7s never change. 
great American tradi 
tion has changed—U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Today's Savings Bonds 
ver variable interest rates 
wey market accounts. 
Currently, Bonds are paying 
over ¥%o : 

Just hold Savings Bonds for 
five years and you get the new 

















variable interest rates. Plus, you 
get a guaranteed return. This 
means you can earn a lot more, 


but never less than 712%! 


You can purchase Bonds at 
almost any financial institution, 
or easier yet, through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work. 

Buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Like Thanksgiving, they're 
well worth remembering. To find 
out the current interest rate and 
more information, call t 
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You feel many things when a child suffers in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how helping one poor girl or 
boy through World Vision's sponsorship program can make you feel 
rich. 

It's beautifully simple. 

You see a child's poverty. You help him or her rise above it. Then 
you feel that child's love... and you sense a new gratitude for the 
abundance God has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's growing materialism is an ex- 
perience that has been shared by thousands of compassionate people 
since World Vision began Childcare Sponsorship thirty-five years ago 

And now you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an opportunity to know the 
love of Christ— as well as regular nutritious meals and medical care, 
carefully administered by dedicated Christian workers. 

You will receive a photo and background information on your 


needs my help. 


CL Please send me information and a 
photograph today of a child who 


]| prefer to make my first payment immediately. | enclose $20. 
| | can’t sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ 





child. You will also receive progress reports so you can be assured 
that your gifts are making a difference. 

And, best of all, you don't have to be materially rich to sponsor a 
child through World Vision. 

Only 65 cents a day— $20 a month—gives a child perhaps the 
only hope he or she will ever have of escaping a life of deprivation 
and poverty. 

To become a World Vision Childcare Sponsor, simply complete and 
mail the coupon below. 

There’s no need to send any money now. Instead, you'll receive 
a packet of information about the child who needs your love and 
care 

Then, if you decide to become a sponsor, keep the packet and 
mail your first sponsorship payment of $20. If not, return the mate- 
rial within ten days and owe nothing. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor children are waiting. 

By helping one, you'll enrich two lives. 
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(l understand that if | decide to become a 
World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my 
first $20 payment within ten days. If not, I'll 
return the materials so someone else can help.) 
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Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible, 
World Vision Childcare + Arcadia, CA 91006 
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Setting the Summit Table 


| As the Soviet Foreign Minister arrives, Reagan holds the line on Star Wars 


here is Ronald Reagan the prag- 

matist, the leader who despite his 

brutally frank rhetoric avoids 

dangerous confrontation, the bar- 
gainer who bids high and then, often at 
the last moment, splits the difference 

Then there is Ronald Reagan the 
ideologue, the visionary who fastens onto 
simple—sometimes simplistic—solutions 
and serenely ignores the mutterings and 
machinations of official Washington 

Which Reagan will go to the summit 
in Geneva this November? Unless he was 
simply trying to keep a lid on expectations 
for the meeting, the President last week 
seemed to drop a strong hint that it would 
be the ideologue. At his first formal press 
conference since undergoing surgery for 
cancer last July, Reagan declared that he 
would not abandon his cherished Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative (SDI), better known 
as Star Wars, in exchange for cuts, howev- 
er large, in the Soviet nuclear arsenal 

For weeks the Kremlin has been feed- 
ing rumors that it would be willing to 
make such a deal. Soviet diplomats whis- 
pered to Western journalists that when 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze arrived in Washington this week to 
consult with both the President and Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz, he would 
carry a very concrete and attractive arms- 
control proposal in his briefcase 

But Reagan launched what appeared 
to be a pre-emptive strike. Star Wars, he 
insisted, was not “a bargaining chip.” The 
prospect of a space-based defense, he said, 
“is too important to the world to have us 
be willing to trade that off for a different 
number of nuclear missiles when there 
are already more than enough to blow 
both countries out of the world.” 

Arms-control proponents were deflat- 
ed by Reagan’s apparent hard line. “If he 
means what he says,” said Paul Warnke, 
Jimmy Carter's arms-control negotiator, 
“it puts an end to arms-control pros- 
pects.” But there was some room for ma- 
neuvering. Though Reagan “spoke from 
the heart,” said one White House aide, 
“this thing is not static. It could change 
between now and November.” 

Reagan's remarks were intended by 
the White House to lower expectations 
about the forthcoming summit and the 
third round of nuclear-arms limitation 
talks, which began last week in Geneva. 
They were also aimed at sending a signal 
to the Soviets, who are waging a propa- 
ganda campaign to bring world pressure 
on the U.S. to abandon Star Wars 





The pragmatist or the ideologue: Which one will journey to the summit in November? 


It is, of course, impossible to know if 
the Soviets are sincere about arms control 
They may simply be trying to posture as 
peacemakers. That certainly is Reagan's 
interpretation. “I do think that this is a 
continuation of a longtime campaign,” he 
remarked at his press conference, “to 
build an impression that we may be the 
villains of the piece and that they’re the 
good guys.” State Department officials in- 
sist that Soviet rhetoric has not been 
backed by concrete proposals. Said one 
top analyst: “We haven't seen anything in 
their hints that is different from a pure 
propaganda campaign.” 

Perhaps, but the hints are nonetheless 
alluring. During the second round of the 
Geneva talks last summer, Soviet Negoti- 
ator Victor Karpov informally suggested 
that Moscow might be willing to cut its ar- 
senal of missiles and bombers by as much 

| as 40%, including for the first time nucle- 
| ar “charges,” meaning warheads. In the 
| past, the Soviets had agreed to limit only 
| launchers, which allowed their missiles to 








Karpov, left, shakes hands with Kampelman at the 
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be loaded up with multiple warheads. The 
Soviets also alluded to setting a ceiling on 
the number of land-based missiles. The 
US. considers these big “silo busters” to 
be the most destabilizing element in the 
Kremlin’s nuclear arsenal, because they 
give the Soviets the capacity to launch a 
first strike that could devastate America’s 
land-based missiles. 

Even more tantalizing, Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev told visiting U.S. Sen- 
ators that Moscow was willing to make 
“radical proposals” for cutting back of- 








ing of Round 3 of the arms talks in Geneva 
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fensive weapons if the U.S. would restrict 
its Star Wars program to “fundamental 
research.” For the first time, Gorbachev 
moved away from a demand that the U.S 
drop SDI altogether. Many American ex- 
perts noted with cautious interest the 
signs of flexibility. “The Soviets are now 
laying out the terms of a deal,” said John 
Steinbruner, foreign policy director of the 
Brookings Institution in Washington. 
Administration officials, however, re- 
main skeptical. Their posture toward the 
Kremlin, said one, is “put up or shut up.” 





Affable but businesslike: Shevardnadze at the Soviet mission to the U.N. in New York 


Washington wants to hear concrete pro- 
posals at the negotiating table, not trial 
balloons floated to journalists. At various 
times in Geneva, Reagan noted last week, 
“we have offered at least six versions of a 
possible reduction and six different ways 
to enlist their interest in negotiating with 
us in a reduction of warheads. They have 
come back with nothing.” Before return- 
ing to Geneva, the U.S. delegation, led by 
Max Kampelman, was summoned to the 
White House to hear Reagan deliver an 
impassioned defense of SDI. “Their in- 
structions were to stand pat,” said a top 
official. “It’s time for the Soviets to play 
their stake.” 

It is possible that Reagan is simply 
driving a hard bargain with the Kremlin, 
trying to squeeze concessions before 
agreeing to a deal. He did leave a slight 
opening by indicating that he would be 
willing to negotiate with the Soviets be- 
fore deploying a space-based defense sys- 
tem the hope of persuading them to de- 
ploy one too. He insisted, however, not 
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only that research and deployment would 
continue but that “one day” the system 
would be tested as well, even if it means 
revising the 1972 antiballistic missile trea- 
ty in order to avoid violating it. 

Judging by his own statements, it ap- 
pears that the only deal Reagan would ac- 
cept is one that calls for deep reductions 
in land-based missiles without precluding 
the eventual development of a space- 
based defense. Said a senior arms-control 
official: “Unless the Soviets come forward 
with an offer he can’t refuse, anything else 
is fevered dreams at this point.” 

None of Reagan’s advisers appear 
willing to try to persuade him to put SDI 
on the bargaining table. In his first term, 
the U.S. arms-control apparatus was 
nearly paralyzed by an intramural strug- 
gle between advocates of a negotiated 
agreement, led by former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Richard Burt, and opponents 


ofarms control, led by Assistant Secretary | 


of Defense Richard Perle. Burt has since 
departed to become Ambassador to West 
Germany, leaving no one to push hard for 
arms control. The Pentagon under De- 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger is un- 
alterably opposed to abandoning SDI (see 
box). Publicly, Shultz always backs the 
President. Arms-Control Adviser Paul 
Nitze would seize what he considered an 
opening for an advantageous arms deal, 
but he is a veteran of the bureaucratic 
wars and not likely to lead any quixotic 
crusades. The man in the best position to 
soften Reagan’s intransigence is National 
Security Adviser Robert McFarlane. Yet 
publicly, at least, he has kept himself 
carefully aligned with his White House 
boss. Said one Administration official: 
“No one is ready to break ranks on this 
one.” 

The Administration’s hold-fast posi- 
tion may be a sound negotiating tactic, 
but it gives the Soviets an edge in the war 
of words. The rhetoric level will increase 
this week as both Shevardnadze and 
Shultz give major speeches to the U.N. 
General Assembly at the opening of its 
40th session. The Soviets continue to build 
up the summit as a “window of opportuni- 
ty” for a major breakthrough in arms con- 
trol that may not arise again “for a very, 
very long time.” The U.S. just as resolute- 
ly tries to play down such talk as “wishful 
thinking.” At his press conference, Rea- 
gan said the summit should be viewed as 
“a beginning point for better relations, a 
starting point for progress.” 

A critical question is how public opin- 
ion will respond in Western Europe. If the 
US. is ultimately viewed as an obstacle to 
nuclear sanity, the result could be disar- 
ray in the alliance and strong pressure to 
make concessions. The Administration is 
trying to keep the Allies in line by dan- 
gling lucrative defense contracts for SDI 
research. Last week the U.S. appeared to 
be close to signing agreements with the 
British and West Germans to clear the 
way for such research. 

Reagan and Gorbachev have a full 
slate of issues aside from arms control to 





discuss in Geneva. These include “region- 
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al problems,” a euphemism for hot spots 
like Central America, Afghanistan and 
the Middle East. A number of “bilateral 
issues” are also on the agenda, ranging 
from restoring Aeroflot flights between 
Moscow and New York City, which were 
suspended after the Soviets declared mar- 
tial law in Poland in 1981, to discussing 
the “peaceful exploration of space.” The 
Soviets refuse, however, to talk about hu- 
man rights. The American side feels the 
Soviets are dragging their feet on the bi- 
lateral issues, and may be holding these 
agreements hostage to a broader arms- 





control deal. The Soviets are in any case 


| lumping all these bilateral issues together. 


“They want a package deal,” said a US. 
Official. “It’s got to be all or none.” 

In the end, the possibility of real prog- 
ress may hinge on the personal chemistry 
between the superpower leaders. Shultz 
has already taken to the affable but busi- 
nesslike Shevardnadze, whom he finds far 


pleasanter to deal with than the last Sovi- 
et Foreign Minister, the glum and wily 
Andrei Gromyko. The two top diplomats 
should have ample opportunity to get to 
know each other better this week, since 
they are expected to spend a minimum of 
eight to ten hours together in New York 
and Washington. Shevardnadze is also 
scheduled to sit down with the President 
at a private meeting and a working lunch 
at the White House. 

It remains to be seen how Reagan will 
get along with Gorbachev. In contrast to 
some earlier summit mismatches, like the 
urbane but untested John Kennedy and 
the blustering Nikita Khrushchev in 
1961, both Reagan and Gorbachev are 
charismatic and confident performers. 

Reagan came into office skeptical of 
arms control, and he has presided over 
the most serious and protracted break- 
down in the Geneva talks. Yet, whether 
by Irish luck or intuitive statesmanship, 


he is currently in a position to get a far 
better deal out of the Soviets than any of 
his predecessors did. 

That is at least partly a result of his 
Star Wars initiative, which has caused the 
Soviets deep concern. But if he now totally 
refuses to budge on Star Wars, the Presi- 
dent runs the risk of touching off the costli- 
est surge yet in the arms race. Without 
some accord on space weapons, the super- 
powers could get caught in what is known 
as an offense-defense spiral: each side 
proliferates offenses to penetrate the 
other’s new or improved defenses, and 
adds defenses to protect itself against 
the other’s increasingly sophisticated of- 
fenses. That is the classic formula for stra- 
tegic instability and nuclear brinkman- 
ship. For a President hoping to go down in 
history as a peacemaker, it would be a bit- 
ter legacy indeed. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Strobe 
Talbott/Washington 
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Cap Takes a Hard Line 


D efense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, who once aspired 
to be Secretary of State, often tries to put his own spin on 
foreign policy. Last week he was at it again, waging a rear- 
guard action against accommodation with the Soviet Union. 

His verbal war on Moscow started with a television in- 
terview in which he spoke indignantly, but inaccurately, 
about an encounter between U.S. and Soviet soldiers in East 
Germany. On Sept. 8, he said, a Soviet truck “deliberately” 
bumped an American patrol car. Then the Soviets held a 
G.I. for nine hours, treating him roughly. The Soviets “gen- 
erally behaved in the same way that they did in the incident 
in which Major [Arthur] Nicholson was killed,” Weinberger 
said, recalling the shooting of an American liaison officer by 
a Soviet sentry in East Germany on March 24. 

In fact, two Americans were improperly detained this 
time after their car became entangled in barbed wire. But 
they were released without harm when a Soviet officer ar- 
rived. After Weinberger spoke, other officials in Washington 
toned down his account. A senior American officer in West 
Germany told TIME, “It was not a hostile situation and in- 
volved rather reasonable behavior on both sides.” 

At midweek, Weinberger and Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Richard Perle appeared in the Pentagon briefing room. 
They stood before an array of charts and photographs, in- 
cluding ones of Leonid Smirnov, director of the Soviet Mili- 
tary Industrial Commission, and KGB Boss Victor Chebri- 
kov. The rogues’ gallery provided an atmospheric backdrop 
for distribution of a 34-page study on how the Soviets have 
advanced 5,000 of their research projects with technical in- 
formation bought, stolen or acquired legally in the West. 

The new report added fresh detail about Moscow’s glob- 
al intelligence vacuum cleaner. For instance, espionage al- 
lowed the Soviets to copy the “look-down, shoot-down” ra- 
dar capability of the F-18, saving an estimated five years and 
$55 million in research. Moscow also pirated the design for a 
computer used in cruise missiles. But the Pentagon study it- 
self pointed out that about 90% of the intellectual booty 
comes from open sources rather than spying. Weinberger 
proposed no new statutes or regulations to reduce the haul. 

He partly remedied that next day at a press conference, 
where he suggested fewer Soviets be allowed in the West. “We 
have to bear in mind,” he said, “that the Soviets don’t send peo- 











Weinberger describing Moscow's intelligence vacuum cleaner 


ple to countries like the U.S. unless they are fully equipped, fully 
trained and either part of the KGB or might just as well be.” 
Weinberger endorsed Perle’s view that the number of Soviet of- 
ficials in the U.S. should be no greater than the number of 
Americans in the U.S.S.R. (Right now the Soviets have nearly 
four times as many, 980 to 260.) Weinberger also defended the 
crux of his initial statement on the East German incident and 
repeated his opposition to any U.S. concessions in arms-control 
negotiations. In giving Nicholson a posthumous promotion, 
Weinberger said the Soviets’ “ruthlessness” should be a warning 
for anyone “willing to give [them] the benefit of the doubt.” 

Why this tough talk at so delicate a moment in Soviet- 
American relations? Perle, among the most hawkish mem- 
bers of the Administration, denied any effort “to throw cold 
water on the summit.” But some Administration officials 
clearly thought otherwise. Secretary of State George Shultz 
went so far as to complain inside the official family about 
Weinberger’s rhetorical offensive. The Defense Secretary 
showed no sign of backing off. He even postponed an upcom- 
ing trip to Asia, an aide explained, so he could “position him- 
self to remain active in the walk-up to Geneva.” 
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Stampeding Toward Protectionism 





s Senator William Cohen views it, 

Congress wants “to practice the 
Golden Rule.” By striving to cut imports 
from countries thought to discriminate 
against U.S. products, says the Maine Re- 
publican, “we intend to do unto others 
what they do unto us.” To President Rea- 
gan, however, the anti-import rumblings 
are sounds not of piety but of recklessness, 
the beginning of “a mindless stampede to- 
ward .. . economic disaster,” as he put it 
at his news conference last week. 
| A stampede of some kind, anyway. 
Lawmakers have introduced more than 
200 bills that would restrict imports in one 
way or another, and the first is about to 
come up for action. It would slash US. 
imports of textiles and clothing by 25% to 
40%; 346 Senators and Representatives of 
both parties have signed up as cosponsors. 
South Carolina Democrat Ernest Hol- 
lings, one of the drafters, will try this week 





Reagan perusing draft of trade speech scheduled for this week 


to rush it to the floor of the Republican- 
controlled Senate as a rider to an unre- 
lated bill, with strong prospects of get- 
ting a vote. In the Democratic-controlled 
House, the trade subcommittee of Ways 
and Means last week approved the bill, 
and the full committee is expected this 
week to mark it up for floor action. The 
procedure, some staffers joke, should take 
about five minutes 

| The question is less whether the bill 
will pass than whether it will do so by 
votes large enough to override an expect- 
ed Reagan veto, and what sort of amend- 
ments may be attached. A number of the 
cosponsors have signed on less out of any 
consuming desire to save the U.S. textile 
industry than out of a desire to turn the 
bill into a vehicle for amendments that 
would restrict imports of shoes and all 
manner of other products. But should they 
fail in that effort or be frustrated by a 
Reagan veto that sticks, the anti-import 
forces will not lack for other bills that 
would enable them to renew the fight. 
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The Democrats see import curbs as the path to political gain 


One measure was drafted by Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman Dan 
Rostenkowski of Illinois and two Demo- 
cratic colleagues, Texas Senator Lloyd 
Bentsen and Missouri Congressman Ric- 
hard Gephardt. It would require coun- 
tries that are running especially large sur- 
pluses in trade with the U.S. to begin re- 
ducing them immediately or face a stiff 
penalty: a 25% tariff to be imposed on the 
value of all goods that they continued to 
sell in the US. In its present form, the 
bill would apply to four nations: Japan (of 
course), Taiwan, South Korea and Brazil. 
Thus it would raise sharply the prices 
American consumers would have to pay 
for products ranging from cars to coffee. 
Republicans in both House and Senate 
are concentrating on coming up with al- 
ternatives to this bill that would re- 
strict imports less drastically but retain 
the principle of punishing countries 
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thought to discriminate against Ameri- 
can products. 

To Ronald Reagan, all this is distress- 
ingly reminiscent of the Smoot-Hawley 
Act of 1930, which raised American tar- 
iffs high enough to start a world trade war 
that seriously deepened the Great De- 
pression. “And I know, I lived through 
that period,” the President recalled in a 
prepared statement opening his news 
conference last Tuesday. Foreign nations, 
he predicted, will react to any new curbs 
on their sales in the U.S., not by rushing 
to open their markets wider to American 
goods and services but by buying even 
less. Said Reagan: “Americans whose 
jobs depend upon exports of machinery, 
commercial aircraft, high-tech electron- 
ics and chemical products could well be 
the first targets of retaliation.” He 
also raised the specter of retaliation 
against American farmers, who depend 
on foreigners to buy some 40% of their 
produce. 


Clayton Yeutter, Reagan’s special 











trade representative, elaborated on the 
point in an interview with TIME. Agricul- 
ture, he said, “is the easy” retaliatory tar- 
get for foreigners “because it is a big 
chunk of our exports, and it is an area 
where [other nations] can easily shift sup- 
pliers. There are gigantic surpluses of ag- 
ricultural production everywhere, so they 
don’t have to worry about being able to 
get the product.” Giving a preview of an 
argument the Administration is likely to 
use against the textile bill, Yeutter 
mused, “You can tell the proponents of 
that legislation, ‘O.K., you just helped 
your textile workers, but you just put 
those soybean farmers down the road out 
of business.’ ” 

The White House is well aware, how- 
ever, that more than doomsday warnings 
will be required to defuse the protection- 
ist offensive. Reagan’s aides accordingly 
have drafted what amounts to an alterna- 
tive trade program, which the President 
was scheduled to announce Monday 
morning in the East Room of the White 
House in a speech to a select audience of 
business executives involved in interna- 
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tional trade. The program focuses on 
obtaining fairer treatment for American 
goods and services in world markets 
through Administrative action and nego- 
tiation, rather than by blunderbuss legis- 
lated restraints on imports. Some points: 
more presidential use of power granted 
under existing law to impose carefully 
targeted penalties against the goods 
of nations violating world-trade rules, 
more authority for Yeutter to prosecute 
such cases before international-trade 
policing groups, stepped-up efforts to 
arrange a new round of worldwide trade 
negotiations aimed at opening markets 
everywhere. 

To many on Capitol Hill, all of this 
is likely to appear pretty weak. In their 
view, the nation is in a trade crisis that 
is beginning to damage the whole econo- 
my. According to a “flash” estimate by 
the Commerce Department released last 
week, output of goods and services grew al 
a rate of 2.8% in the third quarter. That 
was a bit better than the 1.9% for the 
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previous three months but well short of 
the vigorous second-half rebound that 
the Administration had been hoping to 
see. For the year so far, growth is running 
about 2%, a rate that in the final analysis 
probably would be too slow to bring 
down unemployment. The ballooning 
USS. trade deficit (excess of imports over 
exports), estimated at $150 billion this 
year, vs. $43 billion as recently as 1982, 
unquestionably is a major reason for this 
disappointingly slow growth. Some econ- 
omists, not necessarily protectionists, fig- 
ure that growth would be twice as fast if 
American producers were still supplying 
the same proportion of goods and services 
bought by both foreign and domestic con- 
sumers as they were a few years ago. 

A great deal of the money paid out for 
imports, of course, is returned to the US. 
in the form of foreign loans and invest- 
ments. But that is not entirely reassuring. 
Figures released by the Commerce De- 
partment last week indicated that some- 
time during the first half of this year, 
the US. crossed a historic line: for the 
first time since 1914 it became a debtor 
nation, with less loaned and invested 
abroad than foreigners have loaned and 
invested in the U.S., and from now on will 
be paying out more in interest and divi- 
dends than it gets back. The significance, 
for the moment at least, is more symbolic 
than real, but the development is a blow 
to national pride. 

None of this means that the drive to 
restrict imports is justified. In the opinion 
of the great majority of professional econ- 
omists, foreign discrimination against 
US. exports and subsidization of sales to 
the U.S. are a minor factor in the trade 
deficit. The real trouble is the overvalu- 
ation of the dollar, which makes exports 
artificially expensive and imports artifi- 
cially cheap; it can be cured only by cuts 
in Government spending and perhaps tax 
increases sufficiently painful to bring 
down the towering budget deficits that in- 
directly pump up the dollar. Import curbs 
would at best be ineffective, at worst dam- 
aging. For one thing, they might work to 
revive inflation, by raising prices both of 
imports and of the American goods that 
compete against them. 

That case for the moment impresses 
few in Congress, for reasons at least as 
much political as they are economic. By 
howling that unfair foreign competition is 
wiping out jobs and Reagan is doing noth- 
ing about it, many Democrats are con- 
vinced they have at last hit on an issue that 
could win back the votes of white South- 
erners specifically and blue-collar workers 
generally, in time to reap major gains in 
the 1986 congressional elections. More 
than a few Republicans fear the Demo- 
crats just might be right. In resisting the re- 
sulting pressure for protectionism, Reagan 
| has economic logic on his side. But it will 
take all his persuasive powers, and quite 
possibly more than one veto, to make logic 
prevail. —By George J. Church. Reported 
| by Sam Allis and Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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A Waste of Everybody’s Time 


elevision’s sultan of splutter, ABC’s Sam Donaldson, walked out of the East 

Room and, as usual, was still talking. “The fire’s gone out,” he boomed, his 
words cutting through the noise and confusion of the mass exodus from Ronald 
Reagan’s first news conference in three months, 

Whether Sam meant the fire had gone out of Reagan or out of the media, or 
both, was not clear. Later Sam allowed as how he meant the media had barely 
laid a glove on the Great Communicator through 37 minutes and 25 questions. 

Sam’s ears and eyes were, perhaps, telling him something about this hoary 
device known as the presidential news conference. It is a dinosaur that deserves 
burial, with a little remembrance softly read about how it used to be when report- 
ers gathered around a President in search of information instead of entertain- 
ment. Maybe Sam sensed that the pulse of the great press conference is steadily 
weakening. 

Last week, as so often 
over these past 20 years, 
more than 200 reporters, 
cameramen and technicians 
crowded into the East Room 
on an otherwise perfectly 
lovely night. Eight women 
wore red dresses to gain a 
minute advantage in the 
desperate bid for recognition 
by the President. Another 
wore a red-white-and-blue 
stocking cap set off with blue 
lipstick. A few male con- 
tenders looked suspiciously 
as if they had blow-dried 
their hair and patted on a bit 
of makeup. The U.P.I.’s vet- 
eran Helen Thomas blinded them all in a frock with patches of blue, orange, 
raspberry and green. “We'd better get a fire extinguisher,” said Press Secretary 
Larry Speakes. Portraits of George and Martha Washington stared down on 
sound technicians who padded below in their Nikes. With the lights full ablaze, 
the atmosphere was, as Donaldson suggested, something like a prizefight. 

Indeed, that day a large part of Washington had paused and, like gladiators 
preparing for a mighty struggle, gathered in clusters to pump each other up. Some 
news organizations crafted questions that might flummox or embarrass the Presi- 
dent. A few of the old-line institutions like the Associated Press still caution their 
reporters to seek enlightenment rather than drama, but they stand in a minority. 
More of the participants at these events believe that both their editors and the 
public want to see a confrontation. The White House works to avoid it, so few 
surprises emerge, though there is endless blathering later about the color of the 
President’s skin, the timbre of his voice and what this word or that phrase meant 
compared with what he said someplace else. A little of that is worthy grist: e.g., 
Reagan’s complexion. Three days later the President went to Bethesda Naval 
Hospital for his first checkup since his cancer operation in July, and the results 
made news. The doctors reported a “100% complete recovery” from the surgery. 

Last Tuesday, Reagan began the news conference with a spirited stand on 
free trade, an open invitation to a question that would give him a chance to vent 
his ire against the Democrats. Instead, reporters instantly changed the subject to 
the coming summit meeting with the Soviet Union’s Mikhail Gorbachev. From 
there they wandered back and forth through a dozen subjects ranging from AIDS 
to spies. Too few questioners seemed to hear, or care about, any answers. 

Sam Donaldson’s question (“Is it necessary, do you think, that you and Gor- 
bachev like each other at the summit in order to do business?”) had been an- 
swered five minutes earlier (“Not that we'll learn to love each other. We won’t, 
but . .. we have to live in the world together”), but Donaldson wanted his mo- 
ment with his question. 

Reagan seems to understand very well that some of his questioners are not 
after facts, they are after him. Thus, like a good running back, he has developed 
all the moves to get him through the scrimmage without being tackled. Last week 
he sidestepped about half the questions and answered only those for which the 
answers were already known. That is a waste of everybody’s time. 


DIANA WALKER 





Thomas stands out over her red-frocked competition 
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Benjamin Weir’s Secret Passage 





A hostage returns from the Middle East but discloses few details 


reed by his captors 16 months after he 

was abducted by terrorists on a Beirut 
street, the Rev. Benjamin Weir reap- 
peared last week, in church. “I hardly 
need to say that I'm glad to be here,” he 
told a press conference in Washington's 
National Presbyterian Church and Cen- 
ter, his wife Carol by his side. As relatives 
of the six Americans still held hostage in 
the Middle East watched, the former mis- 
sionary then delivered a grim message 
from his erstwhile jailers: unless the Rea- 
gan Administration pressures Kuwait to 
release 17 terrorists convicted of seven 
bombings in December 1983, the remain- 
ing Americans may be executed and more 
US. citizens kidnaped. 

Weir's unexpected release seemed de- 
signed by his captors to force the hostage 
issue back into public attention. Yet the 
attempt was marred by the mystery sur- 
rounding Weir’s reappearance. Bearded, 
bespectacled and looking healthy, Weir, 
61, said forthrightly that he had reached 
an understanding with his captors about 
| what he would and would not disclose 
publicly. To protect the other hostages he 
would not identify his captors, say where 
he was held or provide details on his repa- 
triation, which was kept secret for three 
days in the hope that more Americans 
would be freed quickly. 

His abductors, reported Weir, “have 
released me as a sign of their good inten- 
tions” to free the other hostages if the ter- 
rorists’ terms are met. He urged the U.S. 
to take “creative action” in negotiations. 
His captors, said Weir, “are not willing to 
wait much longer.” 

The US. took the Weir-delivered 
threat seriously, but both the State De- 
partment and the government of Kuwait 
reaffirmed their determination not to ca- 
pitulate to terrorists. Release of the pris- 
oners, said a Kuwaiti official, “has never 
been a condition in any negotiation.” In 
Washington, State Department Spokes- 
man Bernard Kalb said the Government 
“will not pressure other governments to 
make concessions to those holding hos- 
tages.” Washington has been firm in its 
support of Kuwait’s punishment of the 
jailed terrorists, who left 60 wounded and 
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The released captive faces the press 


five dead in their wake. Both countries 
would now find it difficult to back down. 

In the meantime, the U.S. efforts on 
behalf of the other Americans remain 
shrouded in secrecy. Kalb would say only 
that the US. “is now, has been and will 
continue to be in touch with numerous in- 
dividuals and governments in an effort to 
obtain their release.” President Reagan 
was vague too, but he indicated that the 
U.S. was taking what steps it could. “Un- 
fortunately,” said he, “we can’t tell even 
the families [of the other hostages] all that 
we are doing.” 

Weir had good news about some of his 
fellow captives. The day of his release, he 
said, he saw and spoke with four of them: 
the Rev. Lawrence Jenco, director of Bei- 
rut’s Roman Catholic Relief Services; 
A.P. Correspondent Terry Anderson; and 
David Jacobsen and Thomas Sutherland 
of Beirut’s American University. But he 
had not seen the other two, American 
University Librarian Peter Kilburn or 
Diplomat William Buckley. 

Weir was abducted in May 1984, after 
more than three decades of missionary 
work in Lebanon. Grabbed from his 
wife’s side, he was forced to the floor of a 
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car, which then sped away. Although he 
said he was not physically abused, he 
spent a year in solitary confinement and 
was not even allowed to see a newspaper 
until last July 2. He was let go on Sept. 14, 
after 495 days in captivity. Flown in a 
U.S. Government plane to Norfolk, Va., 
he was met by his family and State De- 
partment debriefers. Word began leaking 
out, first on Sunday from Reuters in Bei- 
rut, then from the family. President Rea- 
gan announced Weir's release at the end 
of a Wednesday tax-reform speech in 
Concord, N.H., but by then it had made 
all the morning network news programs. 

Why was Weir freed at this time? One 
possible reason might have been the Ad- 
ministration’s stepped-up efforts to gain 
the hostages’ freedom since the release 
two weeks ago of the last of 760 mostly 
Shi'ite prisoners from Israel's Atlit Prison. 
These were the prisoners that terrorists 
had demanded be freed after the hijack- 
ing of TWA’s Flight 847 in June. 

There were vague indications that 
Iran might have played a role in Weir's 
sudden release. His kidnapers have been 
linked to al Dawa, a militant pro-Iranian 
party with followers in Lebanon, which 
has insistently demanded freedom for the 
prisoners in Kuwait. There was also spec- 
ulation that Weir might have been held 
for a time in Iran. To that, U.S. spokes- 
men responded with a frosty “No com- 
ment.” But top Administration officials 
clearly indicated that Syria had no part in 
Weir's release, despite the prominent role 
Damascus played in securing the freedom 
of the TWA hijack victims. A senior State 
Department official may also have point- 
ed indirectly to Iran when he said the U.S. 
had offered to help ease the isolation of 
countries “now outside the pale of inter- 
national behavior” if the hostages were 
returned. 

At week’s end official Washington 
remained uncharacteristically close- 
mouthed about Weir's unexpected re- 
lease. “We don’t want to do or say any- 
thing that could disrupt the active 
diplomatic process,” said a State Depart- 
ment official. “We are delighted Rev. 
Weir is out, but seven is the number we 
are looking for.’ Whether that means the 
US. is close to obtaining freedom for the 
six Americans still held hostage remains a 
closely guarded secret. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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A Gala with a Grim Side 





he lines of stretch limousines and 

crowds of celebrity gawkers at Los 
Angeles’ glassy Westin Bonaventure Ho- 
tel last Thursday signaled a Hollywood 
gala in progress. The collective star power 
of those in attendance would have done 
Oscar or Emmy proud. Elizabeth Taylor 
served as hostess and co-chairperson. 
Carol Burnett and Sammy Davis Jr, belt- 
ed out a medley of show tunes. Fast-foot- 
ed Hinton Battle strutted his stuff from 
the Broadway musical The Tap Dance 
Kid, and Rockers Cyndi Lauper and Rod 
Stewart teamed up to sing a pounding ver- 
sion of Time After Time. The audience 
was even treated to a message from Old 


Trouper Ronald Reagan, whose ties to 
Tinseltown remain close and fond 

But this particular gala also had its 
grim side. Alternating with the show-biz 
stars were people like Helen Kushnick, a 
Beverly Hills mother who lost her three- 
year-old son Sammy in 1983 to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome, the deadly 
disease known as AIDS, and the Rev 
Stephen Pieters, a minister with the 
North Hollywood Metropolitan Commu- 
nity Church, who has suffered from AIDS 
since 1984. The message from President 
Reagan, who had made his first public 
mention of the widely feared and often 
stigmatizing illness at a press conference 
two evenings earlier, also concerned the 
scourge of AIDS. Read by Actor Burt 
Reynolds, the statement urged all Ameri- 
cans to “reflect conscientiously on their 
responsibility to do whatever is in their 
power to ensure that this pernicious syn- 
drome is halted in its tracks and ultimate- 
ly cured.” 

For many, the most moving moment 
occurred when Actor Burt Lancaster read 
a telegram from Rock Hudson, the veter- 
an movie and TV star who acknowledged 
last July that he had been stricken with 
the illness, which is almost invariably fa- 
tal. Hudson’s disclosure sent shock waves 








Hostess with the mostest: Taylor with Singer Stevie Wonder 





Hollywood raises funds for AIDS amid a debate over safety 


through the West Coast movie establish- 
ment. More than anything else, it ac- 
counted for the sellout attendance at last 
week's $250-to-$500-a-plate dinner, rais- 
ing an estimated $1.2 million for AIDS 
Project Los Angeles, a group that pro- 
vides assistance to victims of the disease. 
Too sick to attend, Hudson referred poi- 
gnantly in his message to his new and 
unwanted recognition. “I am not happy 
that I have AIDS,” he said. “But if that 
is helping others, I can at least know 
that my own misfortune has had some 
positive worth.” 

Although primarily a fund raiser, the 
well-publicized dinner was also the film 





capital’s way of confronting a growing 
panic. Though health authorities issue 
new assurances almost daily that AIDS 
cannot be spread through casual contact 
with its victims, Hollywood performers 
and directors have joined dentists, parents 
of schoolchildren and many other Ameri- 
cans in developing their own set of pho- 
bias about the disease. The film 
community, for example, is wide- 
ly assumed to include at least its 
share of homosexual men. Male 
homosexuals constitute the larg- 
est single group of AIDS victims. 
For Hollywood’s female stars, 
the most pressing career decision 
of late has become how to handle 
a kissing scene. The issue is not 
entirely frivolous. The AIDS virus 
sometimes shows up in an AIDS 
sufferer’s saliva, though no 
known cases of infection have re- 
sulted from kissing. Said Shirley 
MacLaine: “I have decided that I would 
not be justified in being nervous about 
kissing.” 

A far more wide-ranging dilemma 
faces political leaders and parents of 
schoolchildren over whether youngsters 
with AIDS should be allowed to attend 
school if they are physically able to do so. 








Vial of HPA-23 


New York City’s decision to permit a 
single unidentified seven-year-old girl 
with AIDS to enter a second-grade class 
provoked an angry parental boycott in 
two Queens school districts, and a law- 
suit has been filed seeking a reversal of 
school-board policy. In a bizarre twist to 
that case last week, the attorney repre- 
senting the second-grader announced 
that there is evidence that the child 
does not have AIDS after all. The city 
health department stuck by its conten- 
tion that the youngster has AIDS. Mayor 
Edward I. Koch said last week that he 
would appoint a medical panel to re- 
view the recommendations of the exist- 
ing committee that decides whether to 
admit AIDS patients to school. 

Reagan was equivocal on the issue. 
“T'm glad I'm not faced with that prob- 
lem today,” said the President, whose 
four children are grown, in response to 


NO/CROsED 


Message from the President: Reynolds with Actress Loni Anderson 


a press conference question. He expressed 
sympathy for the predicament of a child 
who cannot comprehend “why somehow 
he is now an outcast.” Yet the President 
also said he “can well understand the 
plight of the parents and how they feel” 
about possible dangers. New York Gover- 
nor Mario Cuomo told the New York 

Post that he “would be scared to 
= death” to send his 15-year-old 
€ son Christopher to a class with an 
| AIDS victim, but urged compas- 
: sion for children with the disease. 
Another view was expressed by 
= former First Lady Betty Ford, 
’ who at the Los Angeles benefit 
received an award for her in- 
volvement in social causes, in- 
cluding the AIDS crisis. While she 
sympathizes with parents who 
fear for the safety of their chil- 
dren, said Ford, “a greater harm 
will come when they lose their 
education.” 

Another disagreement that is almost 
certain to deepen as more and more 
Americans fall victim to AIDS (the current 
count: 13,228, of whom 6,758 have died) is 
whether the Government is devoting suf- 
ficient resources to eliminate the disease 
Reagan contended last week that the fight 
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If we acted more 
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maybe wed be less 
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that graced us as children, 
yet all too often elude us as 
adults, American Express is 
launching Project Home- 
town America:” This program 
will help fund innovative ap- 
proaches in towns and cities 
across the country to unite 
people in solving local prob- 
lems. To seek solutions that 
ensure better lives for us all. 

To help your community solve 
its problems, a contribution will be 
made through the end of the year 
each time you use the American 
Express® Card. Or buy American 
Express® Travelers Cheques. Or 
purchase a travel package of over 
$500 (excluding airfare) at an 
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American Express Travel Service 
Office.” Another donation will be 
made for each new American 
Express Card application ap- 
proved during this time. 

But there is a larger purpose. To 
get us all to help. Because whoever 
we are, whatever we do, were part 
of acommunity first. A community 
that sustains us. A community 
that’s our home. 

It's in this spirit that Project 
Hometown America was created. 
And in this spirit it will succeed 

American Express wants to 
rekindle those qualities we knew as 
children. To renew in us the spirit of 
goodwill. Of caring and concern. 
To make us act a little bit more... 


childlike. 
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against AIDS has been “a top priority,” to 
which his Administration has allocated 
“over half a billion dollars,” including 
$126 million to be spent in the fiscal year 
beginning Oct. 1. In fact, the Federal 
Government has budgeted only about 
$330 million for AIDS research, including 
the 1986 allocation, and in four of the past 
five years Congress has increased Admin- 
istration funding requests. AIDS research- 
ers both in and out of Government insist 
that much more support is needed. “The 
funding is totally inadequate,” says 
George Washington University Immu- 
nologist Allan Goldstein. “The nation has 
been put at risk with AIDS because of a 
lack of public leadership.” 

Research programs elsewhere have 
made some advances that are only now 
reaching the U.S. Last week the Food and 
Drug Administration approved HPA-23, a 
potential anti-AIDS drug developed at 
Paris’ famed Pasteur Institute, for testing 
on humans in the US. This antiviral com- 
pound has previously been used to treat 
several dozen American AIDS sufferers, 
including Hudson, who entered experi- 
mental programs in Paris. While it proved 
ineffective in Hudson’s case, HPA-23 has 
been credited with at least temporarily 
slowing the replication of the AIDS virus in 
some others. In no known case, however, 
has it completely cured a patient or re- 
stored his impaired immune system. Ini- 
tially, American testing of HPA-23 will be 
restricted to AIDS patients who began the 
treatment in France and want to continue 
it in the US. 

Other new research indicates that 
more prostitutes are carriers of the AIDS 
virus than previously thought. In studies 
reported by the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, five of 92 prostitutes tested for the 
AIDS virus in Seattle and ten of 25 in Mi- 
ami showed positive results. The rate of 
infection in both cases was far higher than 
that for the general population, estimated 
to be only 1 in 300 to 400 (most of whom 
will never show AIDS symptoms them- 
selves but could give the disease to others). 
Many prostitutes are also intravenous 
drug users, the group at second-highest 
risk of developing AIDS because of the fre- 
quent sharing of needles. Researchers 
speculate that male customers of infected 
prostitutes may risk absorbing the AIDS 
virus into their bloodstream from vaginal 
discharge during intercourse, though that 
form of transmission has not been proved. 

On the brighter side, said acting U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of Health Dr. James 
Mason, recent studies show declines in 
the rate of syphilis and gonorrhea, indi- 
cating that some Americans have already 
become less promiscuous, possibly out of 
fear of AIDS or herpes. As a result, the 
spread of the AIDS virus may be slowing. 
“This disease is controllable now,” said 
Mason. Despite some of the frightening 
evidence to the contrary, he insisted, “the 
feeling of helplessness that many Ameri- 
cans feel is absolutely unnecessary and 
counterproductive.””—By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington and 
Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles 








Blown Bliss 
A guru calls the police 


aay f someone wants to come close to me, 
he has to make the effort,” says Bha- 
gwan Shree Rajneesh, 54, the guru of 
some 1,300 red-garbed disciples who live 
in the commune city of Rajneeshpuram in 
central Oregon. “Those who come to me, 
it is their joy. If they leave me, it is their 
joy. Iam blissful anyway, whether anyone 
comes or anyone goes.” 

Last week some seemed to be going, 
and the guru was not exactly blissful 





The spurned bhagwan 


about it. Thé Indian expa- 
triate discovered that his 
personal secretary, Ma 
Anand Sheela, had taken 
off, along with Rajneesh- 
puram’s mayor, a city- 
council member and a gag- 
gle of other top Rajneesh 
functionaries. The bhag- 
wan (revered one) called a 
succession of news confer- 
ences to denounce the nine 
or so who flew his coop as 
“fascists” and “criminals.” 
He accused some of the de- 
fectors of an exotic miscellany of offenses. 
Offering nothing that authorities consid- 
ered proof, Rajneesh asserted that there 
had been attempted poisonings of seven 
people, including Jefferson County Dis- 
trict Attorney Michael Sullivan. Oregon 
Governor Victor Atiyeh ordered the at- 
torney general to investigate, stating that 
“certain evidence, independent of the 
bare allegations coming from Rancho 
Rajneesh, tends to confirm that Mr. Sulli- 
van was the subject of an assassination at- 
tempt” in 1982. Rajneesh also suggested 
that misdeeds at the commune were re- 
sponsible for a 1984 outbreak of salmonel- 
la in that area. State health officials dis- 
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The once beloved Sheela 





miss the allegation. Other charges 
followed: Sheela and her cohort had dug a 
secret escape tunnel under the commune’s 
64,000-acre ranch and had bugged nu- 
merous residents’ quarters, including the 
guru’s. 

Such signs of disharmony were sur- 
prising in a community sufficiently loyal 
to the guru to have enabled him to accu- 
mulate 90 Rolls-Royces and a private 
fleet of six aircraft. And it was downright 
shocking that the guru’s allegations fo- 
cused on the woman who had been his 
voice during a much publicized three-year 
silence that he undertook as a sign of spir- 
ituality. After he finally broke that silence 
last year, he warned his followers to guard 
against AIDS by using condoms and rub- 
ber gloves while engaging in sex. 

Sheela, a raven-haired 35-year-old 
who joined the sect in 1973, was the leader 
of the first band of Rajneeshees that set- 
tled in 1981 in what was then Antelope, 
Ore., a hamlet of 40. As their numbers in- 
creased, the sannyasins (followers) bought 
out older residents, registered to vote and 
took over the city council, changing the 
name Antelope to Rajneesh in 1984. 
Sheela was responsible for the scheme to 
recruit about 3,500 homeless people for 
the commune last fall, in what observers 
believe was an attempt to load the voting 
rolls against longer-term residents of 
Wasco County. However, many of the 
transients later departed. Sheela’s latest 
plan, the bhagwan said, was to build a 
housing complex for AIDS victims in Raj- 
neesh. His reaction was 
less than charitable: “I 
said this is not right. 
You would be putting 
the whole of Oregon in 
danger. I had to stop it.” 
After Sheela and her 
followers fled, said the 
guru, “‘sannyasins start- 
ed coming up and in- 
formed me of things 
about these people who 
had done all kinds of 
criminal acts.” 

Given the sect’s 
penchant for put-ons, as 
well as its reportedly 
declining membership 
and lawsuits concern- 
ing the takeover of An- 
telope, outsiders did not 
know what to make of 
the bhagwan’s statements. Neither, evi- 
dently, did the six different groups of law- 
men that jointly began examining the gu- 
ru’s charges last week: the Oregon state 
police, the FBI, the Wasco County sheriff, 
the Dalles police, the state attorney gen- 
eral’s office and the U.S. Attorney’s office. 
Wasco County District Attorney Bernard 
L. Smith said at week’s end that his office 
will coordinate an investigation of the sit- 
uation. But for the time being, most ob- 
servers tended to agree with Oregon At- 
torney General Dave Frohnmayer, who 
said, “I don’t think all the cards are face 
up on the table yet.” —By Frank Trippett. 
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How smart are you? 


Today, there are a flock of innovative, new ways to measure your intelligence. And 
many scientists are doubtful that the once-standard—and now beleaguered—concept of 
IQ is worth keeping. 

With these new methods of evaluating intelligence, the question of how “smart” 
you are might depend on whose test you take. One expert identifies and tests for seven 

“intelligences: Another posits three. 

It’s all in the new DISCOVER—with a special report that thoroughly explores the 
intelligence revolution. The theories. The opinions. And what it could mean to us. (You'll 
also be able to quiz yourself with the first mass IQ test—a flawed effort that seemed to 
show that our World War I doughboys were a bunch of morons.) 

And do animals think? The special report continues with an article that examines 
the latest research into finned and four-footed intelligence. 

You'll also find a condensation of Carl Sagan’s first novel—along with the regular 
features and articles that make DISCOVER an exciting, easy-to-understand guide to our 
accelerating world. 

Pick up the new DISCOVER. This month it’s a particularly intelligent choice. 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND NOW 
or subscribe by calling toll-free 1-800-621-4800 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The Intelligence 
Revolution 

Is 10) dead? xs 
Radical new definitions of 
intellect threaten the con 
ventional tests «Can 

you breed brainpower? 
An update on the Nobel 
sperm bank babies « Do 
animals think? Are 

we able to tell? 
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Cart Sagan's 
First Novel 

The baffling message from 
deep space. The con 


struction of the mysterious 


machine. The bizarre 
journey to Vega and 
beyond, Contact, a 
cautionary tale of 
humanity's encounter 
with the unknown 
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No Time for the Tax Bill 


“America wants tax reform,” said President Reagan in Con- 
cord, N.H., last week, “and America is going to get tax reform.” 
On the same day in Washington, congressional leaders predicted 
that despite the presidential pressure, the tax plan will go no- 
where in 1985. “I don’t think it has any chance of getting 
through Congress this year,” said House Speaker Tip O'Neill af- 
ter a meeting with other top lawmakers to set the fall legislative 
agenda. Time is a key factor: even optimists concede that the 
House will not vote on a tax bill before late October. That would 
leave the Senate only a few weeks to consider the complex legis- 
lation before its proposed adjournment around Thanksgiving. 
O'Neill said that Congress would not “rush helter-skelter” to 
change the 46-year-old tax code. 

More pressing matters, such as the farm bill, the unfinished 
budget and trade problems, could push the tax plan even further 
to the side. When asked if the issues of trade and tax reform were 
like two trains passing in the night, Senate Majority Leader Rob- 
ert Dole replied, “Yes, and one isn’t moving.” If tax reform col- 
lapses this year, it may not be revived until after 1986. Congress 
is unlikely to take action on taxes in an election year. 


WYOMING 


The Governor Goes Broke 


A prominent name has joined the ever growing list of belea- 
guered American farmers and ranchers: Governor Ed Herschler 
of Wyoming filed for bankruptcy this month, becoming the first 
sitting Governor in his state to do so. His trouble stems from the 
18,500-acre Yellowstone Ranch near Lander, Wyo., which 
Herschler and three partners bought in 1977 for an estimated $4.5 
million to $5 million. After the partners were unable to collect a 
$1.5 million payment for 3,000 head of cattle they sold in 1981, 
they were forced to borrow at high interest rates to make debt 
payments. Meanwhile, beef prices and land values were declin- 
ing. Yellowstone was sold in a bank foreclosure last April for $1.9 
million. Said Herschler last week: “If you don’t have an oil well on 
your ranch now, you're in debt.” 

Though Herschler’s bankruptcy 
petition showed $9.4 million in debts, 
the Governor estimates that the actu- 
al figure will be somewhere between 
$4.8 million and $6.75 million. His 
listed assets total $7,518,000 but in- 
clude a $7.5 million claim against one 
of his partners. Herschler, 66, is a 
Democrat serving an unprecedented 
third term in an overwhelmingly Re- 
publican state. A poll taken in Au- 
gust indicated that he remains the 
most popular politician in Wyoming. 
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Wyoming's Ed Herschler 


The End of the Road 


After more than a decade of political debate, court battles 
and environmental disputes, New York officials last week fi- 
nally gave up on Westway, the $2.3 billion, six-lane extrava- 
ganza proposed to replace a decayed section of Manhattan's 
West Side Highway. The project was to have been built through 
169 acres of landfill in the Hudson River, with real estate devel- 
opment and a park on top. It had the support of New York’s ma- 
jor politicians, builders and newspapers. But a number of vocal 
and tenacious critics called the project environmentally unsound 
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and a waste of money. 

Westway’s major 
roadblock was Federal 
Judge Thomas Griesa, 
who twice denied the 
Army Corps of Engineers 
a permit to dredge the 
Hudson. Then the House 
of Representatives voted 
this month to kill funding 
for the project after Con- 
gressman Ted Weiss, a Manhattan Democrat, labeled Westway 
“a real estate boondoggle posing as a highway.” New York offi- 
cials said they would seek to trade in $1.7 billion in federal com- 
mitments to Westway for money to build a more modest high- 
way and improve the city’s decrepit mass-transit system. 





The old West Side Highway 


Baseball’s Dealer Takes a Loss 


Burly Curtis Strong showed no emotion as he listened to the 
verdict last week in federal court in Pittsburgh. After nearly nine 
hours of deliberation, the jury found the former Philadelphia 
Phillies caterer guilty on eleven charges of selling cocaine to ma- 
jor-league baseball players between 1980 and 1983. Numerous 
players had been associated with drugs during the twelve-day 
trial. Star athletes who were once heavy users, including the 
Kansas City Royals’ Lonnie Smith, the Cincinnati Reds’ Dave 
Parker and the New York Mets’ Keith 
Hernandez, were granted immunity to 
testify against Strong. The convicted 
dealer faces a maximum sentence of 165 
years in prison and $275,000 in fines. 

Judge Gustave Diamond also held 
Strong’s lawyer, Adam Renfroe Jr., 
in contempt of court. Throughout the 
trial, Renfroe tried to shift attention 
from Strong to the players he called 
“hero junkies.” In his closing remarks 
he ignored the judge’s instructions to 
avoid discussing the players’ immunity 
grants. Renfroe was sentenced to 30 
days in jail. 





Uncle Sam’s Bowling Alley 


Life can be dull in tiny Duchesne, Utah (pop. 1,800). The 
town has three churches and three bars, but the only movie the- 
ater is closed and Salt Lake City is almost 100 miles away. Du- 
chesne’s sole claim to fame is the nearby Central Utah Project, a 
federal irrigation program now ten years behind schedule and 
roughly $1 billion over its original $324 million budget. The 200 
CUP employees and their families in Duchesne live in federal 
trailer camps and therefore pay no local property taxes. In lieu of 
tax payments, federal and local officials hit on a way to cure the 
Duchesne doldrums: Uncle Sam could build a bowling alley. 

The six-lane alley, complete with snack bar, is due to open next 
month ata cost of $375,000 to the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation and 
$75,000 to Duchesne. California Democrat George Miller, chair- 
man of the House Interior Subcommittee on Water and Power Re- 
sources, is enraged by the expenditure. “We charge them to build a 
dam, we get a bowling alley instead,” he said last week. The bureau 
has proposed that Utah residents who will be served by CUP when- 
ever the project is completed pay back about 75% of the federal cost 
for the bowling alley through water charges. 
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COVER STORY 


““A Noise Like Thunder” 





Mexico City is battered by devastating tremors, with heavy loss of life 


Madre was etched sharply in the 

distance against an azure sky. 
This was unusual for Mexico City, which 
is normally shrouded in a brown smog 
generated by the exhausts of some 3 mil- 
lion cars. But in just four earthshaking 
minutes, starting at 7:18 a.m. last Thurs- 
day, the day’s auspicious beginning 
turned into a nightmarish disaster—and 
the bright skies only illuminated the ex- 
tent of the tragedy. 

“The noise was like thunder,” re- 
called Tito Garcia Mendez, 60, who was 
riding the city’s sleek subway, one of the 
capital’s brightest successes. “All the 
lights went out. People began screaming. I 
felt dizzy. I thought it was because I was 
hungry.” Fernando Levaro, 21, a medical 
student, was driving to an early class. “My 


awn broke with clarity. Even the 
D encircling, snow-topped Sierra 


car began swinging from one side of the 
road to the other. I could see lampposts 
and buildings swaying. People began to 
run, but they didn’t know where to go. It 
was terrible.” Arturo Cholula, 40, was get- 
ting dressed for his day’s duty as a navy 
ensign. “I started to fall, and my closet 
came toward me. I felt like a drunk.” 

A devastating earthquake had hit 
Mexico City. The quake’s force, measured 
at 7.8 on the Richter scale, was the world’s 
most severe since a tremor measuring 7.8 
struck the coast of Chile last March. In four 
chaotic minutes, an estimated 250 build- 
ings collapsed in downtown Mexico City; 
50 more were later judged dangerously 
close to falling, and the condition of 1,000 
others was regarded as unsafe. 

At week’s end at least 2,000 people 
were believed to have died, more than 
5,000 were injured, and thousands were 
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missing. As rescue workers, all too often 
digging into the rubble with hand tools, 
responded to faint cries for help and un- 
earthed ever more bodies, the death toll 
rose hourly. U.S. Ambassador John Ga- 
vin, who flew over the devastation in a 
helicopter, predicted that some 10,000, 
perhaps even double that number, would 
eventually be found dead or trapped in 
the ruins. Said he: “It looked as if a giant 
foot had stepped on the buildings.” 

Even as the massive rescue effort was 
under way, the capital was struck another 
blow. Just 36 hours after the first temblor, 
a second quake, though not as powerful as 
the first, battered Mexico City. This trem- 
or, lasting for at least a minute, toppled 
some already weakened buildings but 
caused few new injuries. Mainly, it made 
the rubble bounce and rekindled fear 
among the city’s residents, thousands of | 
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whom had spent the night in parks and 
other open spaces. President Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado took note of the “panic” 
provoked by the second shock, but as- 
sured Mexicans that “the damage was 
much less than the first.” Earlier, in ap- 
pealing for calm, he had told his country- 
men that “we are living through a great 
tragedy that affects all Mexicans.” 

Given the initial communications 
void, there was no way of knowing how 
many casualties had occurred in Mexico’s 
rural areas. But scattered damage was re- 
ported from the coastal states of Colima, 
Guerrero, Jalisco and Michoacan. These 
were close to the epicenter, which geolo- 
gists located offshore near the border 
between Michoacan and Guerrero, some 
200 miles southwest of Mexico City. For- 
tunately, the affected states are sparsely 
populated, and their rocky underpinnings 
provided some resistance to the tremors. 
Still, at least 150 people were reported 
killed in Jalisco and 30 in Michoacan, 
where two hotels were leveled at the re- 
sort of Playa Azul. The toll along the 
coast, too, seemed certain to rise. 

The strength of the quake set sky- 
scrapers to swaying as far north as Hous- 
ton, 1,100 miles from the epicenter. A 2-ft. 
tidal wave rolled ashore on the coast of El 
Salvador, more than 800 miles to the 
southeast. Hawaii, 3,500 miles west of the 
quake in the Pacific, was alerted to pre- 
pare for an ocean swell known as a tsuna- 
mi, but it never materialized. 

The widespread scare was a chilling 
reminder that the world’s well-defined 
quake-prone areas can be struck at any 
time, without warning, and with deadly 
effect. The same region in which last 
week’s two quakes occurred had generat- 
ed six temblors with a magnitude of at 
least 7.0 since 1911. Thus the latest shocks 
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came as no surprise to seismologists, al- 
though the timing could not be pinpointed 
in advance. Californians living near the 
dangerous San Andreas Fault could only 
wonder when San Francisco or Los Ange- 
les, long tagged as likely quake targets, 
might share Mexico City’s fate. 

In striking the Mexican capital, the 
killer quake could not have chosen a more 
vulnerable target. Mexico City is at the 
heart of the world’s most populous metro- 
politan area. Some 18 million people, a 
fourth of the nation’s inhabitants, are 
jammed into a mere 890 sq. mi., or rough- 
ly 1% of the predominantly rural coun- 
try’s land area. By one estimate, nearly a 
third of all families in Mexico City huddle 
together in a single room—and the aver- 
age family has five members. 


eyond the human density, the 

capital has a shaky geological 

base that makes it especially sus- 

ceptible to earthquakes. Mexico 
City is built on the soft, moist sediment of 
an ancient lake bed; when jolted, says 
Caltech Earthquake Expert George W. 
Housner, it reacts “like a bowl of jelly.” 
The city has, in fact, been sinking into its 
soft base at up to 10 in. annually. The drop 
has been uneven, creating a tilt in some 
foundations, thus placing those buildings 
at greater peril than others when the 
earth begins to rumble. 

The morning rush hour was well un- 
der way in Mexico City when the earth 
began to heave. Up to half a million resi- 
dents crowded the Metro, bound for work 
or for classes. A few schools were already 
open, and the inevitable morning traffic 
jam was slowing movement on the streets, 
even on the tree-lined, eight-lane Paseo 
de la Reforma, the grand boulevard that 
extends through the center of the city. 
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While the fashionable boutiques and 
crafts shops along the nearby Avenida 
Juarez were not to open for several hours, 
interns had started making their rounds 
in a complex of hospitals within the Na- 
tional Medical Center. It was a bit early 
for much activity in the wealthy north- 
western and southern neighborhoods, 
where hacienda-style houses sit next to 
modernistic concrete-and-glass homes. 
But life begins early each day in the over- 
crowded shantytowns at the edge of the 
sprawling city, where unemployment 
stands at 12% and underemployment is 
estimated at 40%. 

At the Continental Hotel, on the Re- 
forma, Eva Hernandez, a Costa Rican 
tourist, was staying in Room 930. “It 
started to shake,” she said. “We ran out of 
the room. We ran down the stairs and we 
ran and ran. The building was falling all 
around us. Rocks were falling on us. My 
roommate fell and her pajamas were torn 
off, but we kept on running. Now there is 
nothing there, where we were. Nothing.” 
The hotel's top two floors had collapsed, 
spewing debris onto the boulevard below. 

Maricela Alcaraz, 22, was at break- 
fast with her mother and two younger 
brothers in their apartment on the south 
side of the city. The lamp above the kitch- 
en table began swinging back and forth, 
casting strange shadows on undulating 
walls. “Oh my God!” Maricela shouted. 
Her mother jumped up, ordered the chil- 
dren to go into a bedroom and stay togeth- 
er. They could hear doors banging as the 
building trembled. “The whole world was 
shaking,” Maricela recalled. 

Bertoldo Garcia Cruz, a car mechan- 
ic, had just taken his son to Public School 
No. 3 on Avenida Chapultépec. “We were 
in the school’s main office when every- 
thing around us, four floors, went down. I 
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For some the rescue succeeded: an injured victim is pulled from downtown aie 





helped take out four bodies, mutilated, all 
14-year-olds. I took one out who was in- 
jured, but maybe he'll live.” 

José Saltiel, 56, was shaving in his 
two-story house in Las Lomas when “the 
ground started shaking and the bathroom 
appeared to be swirling.” He grabbed his 
| son and stood in a doorway. He later went 
to his office, but, he said, “I was scared. I 
thought a bomb had been dropped.” 

TIME Reporter Andrea Dabrowski 
was pouring coffee in the kitchen of her 
apartment in the center of the capital. “I 
thought I was sick,” she said. “There was 
this terrible dizzy feeling. Some way, I 
stumbled to the doorway. The buildings 
across the street were swaying, really sway- 
ing. It was like being rocked in a boat. 
There were all these sounds of cracking 
and crackling, and the electric lines pop- 
ping. I yelled out, ‘God save me!’ ” 
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The quake knocked many of the city’s 
radio and television stations off the air. 
One exception was Channel 13, which 
provided the world with the first images 
of the disaster. A young man who did not 
give his name tearfully told a Channel 13 
interviewer that he heard “‘a tremendous 


jumped out the window of my apartment. 
Everything was being twisted. I was 
trapped in the ruins with my daughter, 
but we were rescued. I had no chance to 
help my wife, who was killed when she 
was buried by the rubble.” 

Les Connolly, 43, an account execu- 
tive for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
Birmingham, Mich., was staying on the 
tenth floor of the Maria Isabel Sheraton. 
“The building swayed five or six feet each 
way. We were holding on to the walls as it 
went. It would go all the way one way and 

















you'd think it was going over and you'd be 
dead, Then the next time it would sway 
all the way the other way and you'd think 
this time it would crash. Finally it righted 
itself, and we all ran out on the street.” 
There Connolly saw “people without 


| clothes, wrapped in towels, and crying. It 
noise, and I grabbed my daughter and | 


was a horrible experience.” 

A visiting British couple, John Meeus 
and his wife, spoke of the quake with Brit- 
ish understatement. They were staying at 
the Galeria Plaza Hotel in the Zona Rosa 
neighborhood, Mexico City’s popular 
tourist area. “I was having a cup of coffee 


| in bed when my hand and the cup started 


shaking,”’ Meeus said. “I looked out of the 
window and saw a building collapse. I 


| turned to my wife and said, ‘I think we’ve 





got a slight earth tremor.’ ” 
At the National Medical Center along 
Cuauhtemoc Avenue, eight of the nine 
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buildings that are part of the complex 
were seriously damaged. Ambulances 
were waved away. Many already seriously 
ill patients had to be evacuated to other 
facilities, along with the newly injured. 

Nurses gathered outside the remains 
of the seven-story gynecology-obstetrics 
wing of General Hospital. “There were 44 
beds per floor and 44 cribs,” sobbed one. 
“IT had just walked out of there, off the 
night shift. My friends . . .” She could not 
continue. There were no known survivors 
among the 250 people, patients and staff 
who were thought to have been in the 
building when it collapsed. 

At an adjacent dormitory for medical 
residents, the bodies of ten doctors were 
pulled from the debris. As rescue workers 
scrambled over the wreckage, carrying 
picks and ropes, one suddenly shouted, “Si- 
lence!” He had heard sounds of life. “We 
are here,” said a muffled voice. The work- 
ers quickly lowered an oxygen hose into a 
tiny crevice to keep the survivors alive. On 
Avenida Juarez, a state technical school, 
with an enrollment of 300 teenage stu- 
dents, was leveled. Outside, a red-eyed 
teacher sat in the middle of the closed-off 
street typing a list of the missing. 


art of the city’s largest public 

housing project, Tlatelolco, was 

reduced to what a local paper 

called “a collective tomb.” With 
thousands of families living in about 40 
buildings, the final death toll at Tlatelolco 
was still uncertain by week’s end, but it 
was assumed to be high. All that was left 
of one of the project’s high-rises, the 13- 
story Nuevo Le6én, was a 100-ft.-high pile 
of concrete and reinforcing bars. With at 
least 40 occupants found dead and 230 
counted as injured, officials feared that 
1,500 remained trapped, alive or dead, 
in the ruins. Volunteers formed lines to 
pass chunks of concrete, hand to hand, 
down from the mountain of rubble in the 
effort to find survivors. When a young boy 
was pulled out of the crush of concrete— 
bloody and bruised, but not seriously 
hurt—rescuers and bystanders broke into 
cheers. 

Some of the city’s older hotels became 
casualties. The Regis, just off the Re- 
forma, collapsed on itself; also hard hit 
were the Diplomatico, the De Carlo, the 
Versalles, the Montreal and the Princi- 
pado. About six others reported less se- 
vere damage. At least ten major govern- 
ment buildings were affected, including 
the ministries of marine, labor and com- 
merce, as well as the complex housing the 
state-owned Telefonos de Mexico. The 
destruction of government offices did not 
distress a cynical cabdriver, who com- 
mented, “Maybe there is a God.” 

Miraculously, only three Americans 
were reported to have been killed by 
week’s end. More than 130,000 Americans 
are permanent residents of the capital; 
some 4,500 U.S. tourists were believed to 
have been in Mexico City at the time the 
quake struck. Many of the visitors tried to 
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The Trials of Job 


t will take weeks, perhaps months, to assess the financial toll of last week’s 
I earthquakes. But most analysts of Mexican affairs would agree that the disaster 
could not have come at a worse time for the country’s troubled economy. As Peter 
Bell, a senior associate at the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in 
Washington, puts it, “Mexico has been going through something like the trials 
of Job.” 

For more than two years, Mexicans have endured the imposition of one aus- 
terity package after another. They have watched government food subsidies 
shrink, unemployment rise, the value of the peso sink (it slid to an all-time low 
last week of 372 to the U.S. dollar). Yet now, on top of such belt tightening, Mexi- 
co City and four coastal states need major reconstruction programs that will con- 
sume already tight reserves of capital. “It is a tremendous psychological blow,” 
says M. Delal Baer, an expert on Mexico at Georgetown University’s Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. “You begin to feel that the gods are conspir- 
ing against Mexico.” 

In the weeks ahead, Mexico may ask whether international bankers and Sau- 
di oilmen are conspiring as well. A little more than a month ago, Mexico's Fi- 
nance Ministry admitted that inflation was run- 
ning at 59% instead of the 35% prescribed by the 
International Monetary Fund, and the budget 
deficit was about 8% of total economic output for 
1985, instead of 5.3%. Since Mexico has not met 
the fund’s terms, it would normally not be al- 
lowed to draw on a $900 million line of credit 
that remains from a three-year $3.4 billion IMF 
loan. “We could never have complied with that 
deficit requirement, even before this tragedy,” 
Mexican Economist Clemente Ruiz Duran said 
the day after the first earthquake. “Now it’s even 
less realistic.” The IMF may agree. Late last week 
the U.S. State Department suggested that any 
suspension of IMF loans would “undoubtedly be 
held in abeyance” until Mexico had a chance to 
assess the economic consequences of the disaster. 

Other lenders may not prove as flexible. 
Mexico, which ranks second only to Brazil in the 
developing world as a debtor, is saddled with a 
$96 billion foreign debt, of which $77.7 billion 
was lent by a consortium of 300 international 
banks. Last month most of those banks agreed to 
extend through the end of the century Mexico's 
repayments on $48.7 billion of the total amount 
due. About 30 banks, however, have yet to sign 
the accord, and there are concerns among bank- 
ers that the impact of the great quake may lead 
them to withhold their signatures even longer. “Unless all banks sign,” says one 
US. financier, “the whole package could come unstrung.” Moreover, Mexican 
officials estimated last month that they would need about $3 billion in new for- 
eign loans in 1986 to keep economic growth at its current rate of about 3% annu- 
ally. Banks that were wary then are certain to be even more hesitant in the wake 
of the tremors. 

No less troubling for Mexico are indications that Saudi Arabia is taking steps 
that could lower world oil prices (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). The consequences 
would be enormous for Mexico, which draws 66% of its export earnings from pe- 
troleum. Last week’s devastation is also certain to hurt Mexico’s tourism indus- 
try, which provides crucial foreign-exchange dollars to help service Mexico’s 
debt. Tourists are likely to stay away until normal conditions are restored in 
Mexico City and the hard-hit coastal states; accommodations will be tight until 
the many damaged hotels are repaired or rebuilt. On the bright side, neither oil- 
refining facilities nor heavy industrial complexes that are located in the northern 
section of Mexico City appear to have been harmed by the quakes. 

President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado is scheduled to address the U.N. 
General Assembly this week. If he is able to keep the appointment, he will proba- 
bly renew an appeal he made three weeks ago during his annual state-of-the- 
nation speech, when he asked for a new round of negotiations to ease repayment 
conditions. He can only hope that lenders will listen—and respond favorably. 


De la Madrid last week 
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head home as quickly as possible. With 


communications and airline schedules 
disrupted, that was easier attempted 
than done. 


For the rest of the world, aware of the 
quake but uncertain as to its impact, the 
disruption of communications caused in 
part by the collapse of Mexico City’s main 
transmission tower prolonged the sus- 
pense. Only TV-13 provided information, 
and only to those who were fortunate 
enough to still have electricity; sections of 
the city were without power. A station in 
Bogota, Colombia, was able to monitor 
the Mexican channel’s transmissions via 
satellite, and relayed the highlights to the 
outside world. International telephone 
and telex circuits were down and, as dur- 
ing the U.S. invasion of Grenada in 1983, 
the first on-the-spot accounts came from 
amateur radio operators. Using battery- 
powered equipment, a handful of Mexico 
City hams described the devastation to 
their counterparts in the U.S. The Ameri- 
can operators, in turn, were able to help 
some of the thousands of U.S. citizens and 
residents with relatives in Mexico find out 
whether their kinfolk had survived. The 
US. State Department at first was able to 
communicate with its Mexico City em- 
bassy only by radio. Later, special tele- 
phone lines were established. The embas- 
sy, a massive modern building on the 
Reforma, was not damaged. 

Runways at Mexico City’s Benito 
Juarez airport were largely intact, but 
flights into the stricken capital were halt- 
ed for a while as officials checked for 
damage. By nightfall, Mexican airlines 
and most US. carriers resumed service. 
Some of the initial eyewitness accounts of 
the tragedy came from travelers on the 
first flights out. 

Clearly, the first priority in the capital 
was to find and rescue survivors. Some 
10,000 troops were deployed in quake- 
scarred areas to keep spectators away, 
prevent looting and allow a quickly grow- 
ing number of official and volunteer res- 
cuers to go about their task. They did so in 
a spirit of solidarity, born of shared grief. 

Hundreds of citizens flocked to medi- 
cal clinics to donate blood, while others 
contributed food, clothing and blankets 
and offered shelter to the homeless. In the 
meantime the rescuers, some wearing 
bright orange vests and blue face masks, 
labored to trace cries for help amid twist- 
ed girders and broken blocks of concrete 
When rescuers found survivors, they 
passed them in a human chain from the 
top of fallen buildings to the street and 
into waiting ambulances 

The pall of smoke emanating from 
quake-caused fires first darkened the 
morning sky, then dissipated. By early af- 
ternoon an eerie silence, broken only by 
the wailing sirens of emergency vehicles, 
had settled over the normally boisterous 
city. The sun again broke through, casting 
a pink glow on crumbled buildings, piles 
of debris, windowless fagades. Outside the 
remaining half of an apartment building 
on Calle Atenas, a man in a beige suit sat 
motionless, as though any shift of his body 
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might dislodge more of the structure. 
“Please get my daughter, please get /a chi- 
quita,” he whispered to the rescuers. The 
girl was in the ruins. “Where is your 
wife?’ someone asked. “Oh, she already 
died,” he replied 

Around a corner, several blocks of a 
street seemed untouched. Nonetheless, a 
young man looked worriedly above him: a 
20-story building was leaning forward at 
an alarming angle. Farther down the 
Street, another building was tilted back- 
ward, while a third had a V-shaped bulge 
in its middle. No pedestrian could feel safe 
below the damaged structures, yet three 
shabbily dressed women sat nearby, sip- 
ping coffee out of plastic cups. They said 
they were afraid to go back into their 
homes since the walls might tumble 
around them. 

As workers scraped at the wreckage of 
one building with shovels, picks and even 
their bare hands, a middle-aged man in a 
worn leather jacket watched anxiously 
Two of his daughters had died in his 
home’s collapse. A rescuer waved his hand 
for quiet: a dog was barking in the rubble 
One of the workers reached into the debris 
and pulled out a white pup, trembling and 
whining. “Sefior,”’said the worker, handing 
the animal to the grieving man. It was his 
dog. He cuddled it, trying to ease his own 
sorrow in comforting the pup 





utside the capital, the destruction 

appeared to be sporadic and scat- 

tered. In Acapulco, the flashy Pa- 

cific resort town, the tropical sun 
had just begun to burn through the coastal 
clouds when the high-rise hotels that line 
the city’s main avenue began to sway 
Panicked tourists, many in nightgowns 
and robes, rushed into hotel lobbies. “I 
swear to God I thought my room was go- 
ing to split in half,” said one visitor from 
Dallas at the Hyatt Regency Excelaris 
Hotel Worker Heriverto Flores was at 
home eating breakfast with his wife 
“Tremors are nothing new to us,” he 
said. “But this one was so hard we ran out- 
side because we thought the house would 
come down.” 

At the Acapulco Princess Hotel, 
Christina Acosta of Miami Beach was cel- 
ebrating her 24th birthday when she saw 
the wall of her room “just crack straight 
down from the ceiling to the floor. The 
noise was terrible. It was the longest min- 
ute and a half of my life. I thought, ‘This is 
it; I made it to 24 and now it’s all over.’ ” 
When the rocking stopped, the damage 
was surprisingly small, even though Aca- 
pulco was only 150 miles from the epicen- 
ter, The radar at the city’s airport was 
knocked out, stranding travelers for a 
time, and there was no telephone service 

Farther inland, at Atenquique, a town 
in Jalisco state, part of a mountain, said a 
policeman, “just slid away,” burying sev- 
eral people. In nearby Ciudad Guzman, 
25 people were killed as they worshiped in 
a church that collapsed on them. Else- 
where, four popular hotels in the hard-hit 
resort area of Zihuatanejo-Ixtapa, on the 
Pacific coast, had to be evacuated because | 
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During a northern Illinois winter, the last place you want 
to find the great outdoors is indoors. Seal your leaky doors and 
windows, check your caulking, inspect your insulation — and rely 
on natural gas to keep winter on the other side of the window. 

Gas has always been the fuel of choice in NI-Gas country, It's 
clean, quiet, comfortable, and efficient — rema efficient. 
“sg more, today’s high-efficiency tyros and ey could 
: ip you cut your gas consumption 5% or more by squeezing 
up to 95% of the available heat out of every cubic foot of gas. 

Which could help you keep your utility bills under control. 

Of course, even older gas furnaces and boilers know how to 

deal with our worst winters. Because as surprising as it may seem, 
your older conventional gas heating system actually becomes 
more and more efficient as the outside temperature bab se ; 
That's just one of the benefits of clean, economical gas ¥ 
Another is long, reliable service. The hast ee 15 
many gas furnaces are warranted for 20 years. So wi 
routine maintenance, there's every reason to expect yours to 
keep winter in its place for many, many years. 
When you want to experience the great outdoors, take 
skiing trip. When you want to experience the warm indoors, 
count on natural gas. 
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WHY IS EACH READER'S DIGEST 
BOOK A GUARANTEED BEST-SELLER? 
BECAUSE, FOR EACH ONE, OUR 
CONSUMER RESEARCH ELIMINATES 
29 NON-BEST- ee 
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After our editors come up with an idea 
for a book, they try it out on the toughest 
critics: potential customers. 

Every year, in the US. alone, we send to 
selected readers 150 brief descriptions of 
possible books. This helps us narrow things 
down to 25 ideas which we test by sending 
out full-color leaflets. After analyzing the 
response, we choose the five books a year 
that we actually publish. 

Because of this winnowing process (and 
because we understand our customers well 
enough to know which books to offer to 
whom), each book sells well enough to be 
an instant best-seller. 

And since each book has, on average, a 
life of five years, many sell in the millions. 


Unmatched resources... 

Because we're confident that each book 
we publish will become a best-seller, our 
editors can invest considerable resources— 
time, talent and money—to make it the best 
in its field. 

For example, while preparing our fix-it, 
home improvement and crafts and hobbies 
books, we videotaped many of the steps 
which we planned to write about. Thus we 
checked our writing against reality and 
made our instructions clear and accurate. 

And before we brought out our 1268- 
page “Family Legal Guide,” we had four 
people spend three years translating it into 
English from a foreign language—legalese. 

..t0 match products with customers. 

In 23 other countries, Reader's Digest 
book divisions go through a similar process 
to publish their own best-sellers. And every 
division looks to adapt books from every 
other, carefully testing what readers in its 
country really want. 

This same philosophy—of staying in 
touch with our customers—works through- 
out Reader's Digest. It makes our Con 
densed Books the world's largest book 
service. It explains the success of our music 
> division, our fund-raising division and, of 
Co se) course, our magazine. 

In all we do, we help people enhance 
their lives. That's the implicit guarantee in 
every Digest product. 
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We make a difference. 
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FOR ENTREPRENEURS, 
MONEY MOVES UPSTAIRS. 


pstairs at the Harris is the Private 
Banking Group of the Harris Bank. 
It is where individuals with 
unique and complex banking needs can find 
the highly specialized services necessary to 
manage their finances and meet their e 
panding goals. 

What differentiates Upstairs from pri- 
vate banking at other major banks is our 
specialization. 

Upstairs there are five separate groups 
of bankers specializing in the unique bank- 
ing concerns of a specific business or pro- 

CHARLIE VAVRUS, __ fession. These include Medical, Corporate 
PRESIDENT AND OWNER OF Executive, Entrepreneur, Special Investor, Attorney and € PA. 
: Because the bankers in each group have extensive experi- 
ence within their specific area, they can offer insights that 
other bankers might overlook. They work with you to become 
completely familiar with your particular situation. To under- 
stand your goals. And anticipate your problems. And offer 
innovative solutions based on experience and thorough 

know ledge. 

If you're the entrepreneurial sort, for example, our Entre- 
preneur team will work with you to develop your business 
ventures. We'll help with secured and unsecured transaction 
loans. Or bridge financing. We can even offer a cash manage- 
ment system that provides state-of-the-art balance reporting 
and investment planning as we did for taal Vavrus, Presi- 
dent and Owner of Charlie Clubs, Inc. 103 

Not everybody needs such spe- hihi | 
cialized banking. But if you're 

Jeumm ny 


ready to move Upstairs, please call Tanmm 
Pat Piorkowski at 312-461-5475. . ‘i 


Upstairs at the Harris. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 W. Monroe St.. Chicago, IL 60603. 
Member F.D.1.C., Federal Reserve System 
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Anatomy of an Earthquake 


T he 300-mile ribbon of Mexican Pacific coastline that 
stretches from Manzanillo to Acapulco has long been con- 
sidered one of the world’s beautiful places, home to a sprin- 
kling of fishing hamlets and resorts. Yet beneath the indigo 
waves and silky white beaches lies a jagged fault line that 
could be one of the deadliest in the Western Hemisphere. It 
was this fault that erupted under the Pacific last week, causing 
the earthquake that measured 7.8 on the Richter scale,* 
rocked coastal towns and brought disaster to Mexico City. 

To scientists, the great quake and its aftershocks were 
not surprising. Karen McNally, a geophysicist at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Cruz, had warned in 1981 that 
substantial seismic activity was likely in the area. “Every- 
thing we had seen,” she says, “could not allow us to exclude 
the possibility of a major earthquake.” 

In a seeming paradox, the location of last week’s quake 
was thought to be endan- 
gered because it had been 
calm for so long. The epi- 
center of the quake, in the 
ocean about 150 miles up 
the coast from Acapulco, 
lay within a kind of geo- 
logical DMZ known as a 
seismic gap: a region that 
had not experienced a ma- 
jor earthquake for many 
years, but where bottled- 
up stress caused by tec- 
tonic-plate activity had 
reached the bursting point. 

Solid though it ap- 
pears, the earth’s crust is 
composed of a dozen large 
plates and several smaller 
ones, ranging in thickness 
from 20 to 150 miles. The 
plates are in constant mo- 
tion, riding on the molten 
mantle below and normal- 
ly traveling at the pace of a 
millimeter a week, equiva- 
lent to the growth rate of 
a fingernail. Geophysicist 
Bill Spence of the US. 
Geological Survey in Colo- 
rado says, “They're just 
like a mobile jigsaw puz- 
zle.” The plates’ travels result in continental drift, the forma 
tion of mountains, volcanoes—and earthquakes. 

If plates carrying two continental masses collide, for ex- 
ample, the crust buckles, creating craggy mountain ranges 
like the Himalayas. If they grind past each other, as the Pa- 
cific and North American plates do under California’s San 
Andreas fault, friction locks them together. Every so often, 
abrupt slippages occur and the earth around’ them shudders 
in what geologists call strike-slip quakes. Still another kind 
of tectonic phenomenon, the meeting of an oceanic and a 
continental plate, is responsible for the Mexican disaster. 

With irresistible force, the Cocos plate, which forms part 
of the Pacific floor off Mexico, is pushing northeastward ata 
rate of 2 to 4% in. a year against the North American 
plate, which is creeping westward. As the Cocos plate dips 








*Each unit on the Richter scale indicates about a 30-fold jump in energy re- 
leased. A quake of magnitude 2 is hardly perceptible; a 5-pointer can shatter 
dishes and windows; the great San Francisco quake of 1 is estimated to 
have been an 8.3; and the most powerful quake ever recorded, off the Chil- 
ean coast in May 1960, reached 9.5. 
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Pacific, is slowly thrusting under the 
North American plate along Mexico's Pacific coast. 

When friction halts the motion, strain increases 
until subterranean rock fractures. This allows Cocos 
plate to jerk forward, causing earthquake. 


under the continental crust, the oceanic mass sticks in cer- 
tain places, its motion halted by friction. But the force pro- 
pelling Cocos forward remains unrelenting, building up 
Strain in the rock of both plates. When the frictional forces 
are overcome, the “stuck” section of the Cocos plate lurches 
forward (at least 10 ft. last week), generating the shock 
waves of a “thrust” quake. 

_ Ina kind of seismic party line, one earthquake may sig- 
nal that another could occur; sites that lie between past gaps 
hit by recent tremors are the areas most likely to rupture 
next, rather the way buttons popping on a shirt put greater 
pressure on the buttons still intact. Noting that earthquakes 
in the 20th century have periodically shaken surrounding re- 
gions, geologists knew that Mexico’s Michoacan gap—quies- 
cent for many decades—could not hold out forever. “Wher- 
ever stress builds up for a long time in a seismic gap,” says 
David Simpson of Columbia University’s Lamont-Doherty 
Geological Observatory, “something’s got to give.” 

Ironically, coastal towns such as Zihuatanejo and Ix- 
tapa, only 50 miles from 
the epicenter, suffered 
less damage than Mexico 
City, 200 miles away. 
That is because the shore- 
line is made of solid rock 
and thus shakes less vio- 
lently. Mexico's capital, 
however, was built on an 
alluvial lake bed. As a re- 
sult, the seismic waves, 
though diminished in in- 
tensity on their trip from 
the coast, were amplified 
in the city’s sediment 
foundation. Many tall 
buildings in the densely 
populated metropolis may 
not have been built to 
rigid quake-resistant stan- 
dards. Indeed, some turned 
out to be just the right 
height to vibrate or reso- 
nate sympathetically with 
the frequency of the seis- 
mic waves, thus shaking 
with greater vigor than 
other buildings. 

If geologists are cor- 
rect, more major earth- 
quakes are in store—and 
soon—for the Pacific 
coastal areas of Mexico and neighboring Guatemala. 
McNally believes the region could be hit by as many as five 
earthquakes in the 8.0 Richter range during the next five 
years. Precisely when the temblors will occur is another mat- 
ter. Geologists are still restricted to long-term predictions, 
parceled out by the year or decade rather than the month or 
day. But by closely monitoring quake zones, they hope to find 
subtle clues that will lead to more precise and reliable fore- 
casts. Keiiti Aki, a geophysicist at the University of Southern 
California, has designed a detailed computer model that 
combines such varied earthquake signposts as seismic anom- 
alies, strange animal behavior, changes in the water table 
and peculiar bulges along the terrain. 

Last week’s disaster may lead to more insights. Scientists 
had earlier set up sophisticated seismological instruments in 
and around the Michoacan gap, and the devices were working 
when the spasm occurred. Says Seismologist James Brune of 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanography: “It will be the best- 
recorded major quake ever.” —By Natalie Angier. Reported by Carol 
A. Johmann/New York and Charles Pelton/San Francisco 
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Mexican quakes 
registering 
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FOR BEST RESULTS, 
COOK EVERYTHING 
AT 360. 








Sharp Carousel*II Convection Microwave Ovens. 
By turning the food, it always turns out better. 


Any microwave oven can cook food quickly. But most fall short when it comes to cooking 
food evenly. Because the energy inside a conventional microwave oven isn’t distributed evenly, 
all too often the food isn’t cooked evenly. Overcooked here. Undercooked there. 

A problem you won’t have with any of the Sharp Carousel II microw ave ovens. 

Thanks to our turntable design which rotates the food while it’s cooking, everything 
comes out perfect every time. And our Carousel II convection microwave ovens also brown, 
bake, broil, and crisp the food. So it looks as appetizing as it tastes. 

We also offer features that even make working in the kitchen more appetizing. Like our 
Electronic Sensory Processor (ESP) and CompuCook™ computer 
which do all the calculating and cooking automatically. 

So if you’re in the market for a microwave oven, we suggest you 
consider the Sharp Carousel II. 

Because when it comes to microwave cooking, the only way to 
get perfect results is to go around in circles. FROM SHARP MINDS 

COME SHARP PRODUCTS ™ 











of damage: Riviera del Sol, El Pre- 
sidente, Dorado Pacifico and the 
Sheraton. 

Along the Texas coast in East 
Galveston Bay, Hugh Brothers, 52, 
a Houston pharmacist, was casting 
for flounder in shallow water. “This 
swell came up from behind in the 
water. It didn’t knock me down, 
but it was extraordinary. I looked 
around and saw there weren't any 
boats nearby, and I said, “Where'd 
that come from?’ Then everything 
was perfectly still.” On the 48th 
floor of the 64-story Transco Tower 
in Houston, Martha Carlin saw 
“water sloshing around in the cof- 
fee urns. Office doors were closing, 
and the building was in motion. I 
looked out the window at the trees 
and they were standing still, so I 
knew the wind wasn’t blowing.” 
The tremors were also felt in Mc- 
Allen and Brownsville, cities in the 
Rio Grande Valley along the Tex- 
as-Mexico border. 

Beyond the widespread an- 
guish caused by the quake, there was also 
deep concern in Mexico over the econom- 
ic implications of the disaster. Already 
burdened with severe economic problems 
(see box), the nation was struck a savage 
blow. “There will be an immense cost,” 
predicted Clemente Ruiz Duran, an econ- 
omist and former official of Mexico’s cen- 
tral bank. Reconstruction must await the 
end of the effort to rescue survivors. While 
cranes and heavy earthmoving equipment 
were scarce, federal and municipal offi- 
cials moved swiftly after the blow came. 
The National Defense Secretariat activat- 
ed a standing plan for just such 
an emergency, mobilizing armed 
forces units not only to prevent 
looting but to oversee rescue and 
repair activities. 

The military operation began 
with the muster of several thousand 
troops in Mexico City’s Zécalo. 
About 600 motorcycle troopers, 
able to dodge debris on otherwise 
closed streets, fanned out for a quick 
survey of the extent of the catastro- 
phe. The army also made available 
500 trucks to transport rescue work- 
ers from one site to another. Patrol- 
ling troops warned residents against 
lighting matches or smoking in 
neighborhoods where gas lines had 











telephone from Washington; like 
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A final, sorrowful act: identifying the dead 





countless others in the U.S., the President 
was unable to get a connection. Instead, a 
message from Reagan was relayed by ra- 
dio to the U.S. embassy and then deliv- 
ered to De la Madrid. It offered U.S. con- 
dolences and help. But Mexico, which has 
historically resisted outside assistance 
following natural disasters, did not ask 
for aid. 

A day later, Secretary of State George 
Shultz invited the Mexican Ambassador, 
Jorge Espinosa de Los Reyes, to his office 
to discuss the situation. Again, the U.S. of- 
fer of assistance was, at least for the mo- 





Worst of the Century 


he deadliest earthquakes in this century have 

occurred in the Far East, Latin America and 
the Mediterranean. By far the most lethal was a 
temblor that devastated the city of Tangshan, Chi- 
na, in July 1976. While Peking later put the official 
death toll at 242,000, other estimates ranged as 
high as 750,000. The great San Francisco quake of 
1906 was the most powerful in modern U.S. history; 
the tremor and resulting fires resulted in 700 casu- 
alties—not enough to make the list. Nor will last 
week’s disaster in Mexico City, despite the heavy 
damage, unless the death total reaches 30,000. The 


ruptured. Water and food supplies ten most destructive quakes: 
appeared adequate, although distri- DATE PLACE DEATHTOLL RICHTER 
bution was far from normal. Even 3 
so, many poor residents began fill- July 28,1976 China 242,000 8.0 
ing plastic pails with water as a pre- May 22,1927 China 200,000 = 8.3 
caution against possible shortages. Dec. 16,1920 China 180,000 8.6 
Following a personal inspec- Sept. 1,1923 Japan 43,000 8.3 
tion of some of the worst-hit parts Dec. 28,1908 Italy 75,000 7.5 
of the city, President de la Madrid | Dec. 26,1932 China 70,000 7.6 
declared a state of emergency and May 31,1970 Peru 66,794 78 
proclaimed a three-day period of Jan. 24,1939 Chile 30,000 8.3 
national mourning. Ronald Rea- May 31,1935 India 30,000 7.5 
gan tried to reach De la Madrid by Jan. 13,1915 Italy 29,970 7.0 





- ment, politely turned down: the 
= Ambassador noted that first of all, 
= needs would have to be assessed. 
Following the meeting, Shultz ex- 
plained to reporters, “Mexico likes 
traditionally to confront its prob- 
> lems itself. We admire that. But 
Mexico should also know we are 
there, ready to help.” 

Dramatizing that point, Rea- 
gan announced on Saturday that 
his wife Nancy would go to Mexico 
City for a brief visit this week “to 
express the support of the Ameri- 
can people to our courageous 
friends in Mexico.” 

Ambassador Gavin meantime 
told a press conference in Mexico 
City that, with the Mexican gov- 
ernment’s approval, the U.S. was 
sending 25 demolition experts to 
level 30 precariously weakened 
buildings in the capital. They 
would arrive in Mexico City in a 
C-5A transport also carrying five 
large helicopters equipped to fight 
fires. An accompanying team of 25 
civilian technicians would include experts 
on disasters and on using heavy mining 
equipment. One request the Mexicans did 
make was for giant crane helicopters to 
help clear some of the ruins, but U.S. ex- 
perts said they would not operate properly 
at the city’s 7,350-ft. altitude. 

If Mexico does not ask for more ex- 
tensive help from the U.S. Government, 
American assistance will be funneled into 
the country through private charities. 
Late last week a team of experts from the 
American Red Cross flew to Mexico City 
to advise on medical and communications 
problems, while the International 
Red Cross dispatched specialists 
from Geneva to survey Mexico’s 
post-quake needs. All along, Mex- 
ico’s own Red Cross volunteers 
had participated in rescue efforts 
and helped distribute emergency 
supplies. 

For all the offers of outside as- 
sistance, the burden as well as the 
suffering could, of course, be borne 
only by Mexico’s grieving millions. 
Yet amid all the pain and the an- 
guish caused by the great quake, 
Mexicans had reason to be proud 
of the way in which they reacted to 
the disaster. One of the few uplift- 
ing results of last week’s tragedy 
was the determination with which 
the military, civilian officials and 
thousands of volunteers pitched in 
to the agonizing task of seeking 
signs of life among the rubble and 
recovering the bodies of those who 
were beyond help. “It was a very 
human response,” said one of the 
volunteers, a medical student 
named Guadalupe Ostos. “It makes 
things easier.” — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty, David S. 
Jackson and Harry Kelly/Mexico City and 
Ricardo Chavira/Acapulco 
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A High-Level Game of Tit for Tat 





arely has the “secret war” been waged 

so publicly. First the government of 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
announced the defection of London KGB 
Station Chief Oleg Gordievsky and de- 
manded the departure of 25 alleged Soviet 
agents. Two days later Moscow ordered an 
equal number of British subjects out of the 
country. Early last week London upped 
the ante by expelling six more Soviets. 
Within 48 hours, Moscow sent halfa dozen 
Britons packing. At that point, London 
called it quits after a diplomatic test of 
nerves that had lasted more than a week 
and resulted in the expulsion of 31 diplo- 
mats, journalists and commercial employ- 
ees from each capital. 

Meanwhile, West German officials 
announced that a husband-and-wife team 
of suspected spies had fied to East Germa- 
ny. The pair were identified as Herbert 
Willner, 59, a defense expert influential 
within the Free Democratic Party, and 
his wife Herta-Astrid, 46, a secretary in | 
the office of West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl. Their defection came four 
weeks after Hans Joachim Tiedge, one of 
Bonn’s top counterespionage officials, had 
fled to East Germany, along with three 
other suspected Communist agents. The 
Willner case prompted renewed demands 
for the resignation of Interior Minister 
Friedrich Zimmermann, who oversees 
Bonn’s domestic intelligence agency 

The tension between London and 
Moscow began on Sept. 12. Two days later 
Soviet Foreign Ministry Official Vladimir 
Suslov angrily denounced the initial Brit- 
ish expulsion order as a “hostile and mali- 
cious” action designed to “poison Anglo- 
Soviet relations.” Suslov handed British 
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Parshin, left, leaving the Foreign Office 
The Soviets “were caught red-handed.” 


| London and Moscow trade expulsions, and a spy couple flees 


Ambassador Sir Bryan Cartledge a list of 
Britons slated to be expelled. 

The harshness of the first Soviet re- 
taliation came as a surprise to British offi- 
cials, who had expected only token repri- 
sals. Last week in London, the Foreign 
Office summoned Soviet Chargé d’Af- 
faires Lev Parshin, denounced the expul- 
sions as “an unwarranted victimization of 
innocent people” and demanded the de- 
parture of six more Soviets. After Moscow 
matched the new expulsions man for 
man, Thatcher said that Britain would 
make “no further response.” The British 
expulsions, she asserted, had “eliminated 
the core of the subversives.” Declared 
Thatcher: “This shows the Soviet Union 
in a pretty poor light. They were caught 
red-handed and are now red-faced.” 


oe reaction to the British expul- 
sions was interpreted as a blunt mes- 
sage to the West from Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev two months before 


| his November summit with President 


Ronald Reagan. “He may want to look 
like a man you can do business with,” said 
a Western diplomat in Moscow. “But he 
also doesn’t want to look like a weakling.” 
With grudging admiration for the Soviet 
leader’s tactics, a British official declared, 
“The way the Russians have played tit for 
tat demonstrates Gorbachev's skill in 
making the best of a bad job.” 

Still, Gorbachev's stance could hardly 
undo the damage caused by Gordievsky’s 
defection. Although his bid for asylum 
came to light only two weeks ago, the vet- 
eran KGB officer had worked as a double 
agent for the Danish secret service during 
the 1960s and "70s and had been acting as 
a mole for British intelligence for more 
than three years. The KGB bureaucracy in 
Moscow will now have to scan every dis- 
patch sent by Gordievsky to determine 
how much disinformation he may have 
reported. It must also reexamine the loy- 
alty of Soviet agents who worked with 
him. For the Soviets, says former CIA Di- 
rector Richard Helms, the lengthy pro- 
cess will be “nothing short of agony.” 

Compared with Gordievsky, the spy 
couple who escaped to East Germany last 
week were small fry. Nonetheless, investi- 
gators in Bonn were anxiously assessing 
how much the two may have compro- 
mised state secrets. Willner, a senior asso- 
ciate of the Friedrich Naumann Founda- 
tion, an F.D.P.-affiliated institute near 
Bonn, had high-level connections in West 
Germany's political and military estab- 


lishments. His wife apparently did not | 


deal with sensitive military matters, but 
she was intimately familiar with the inner 
workings of the Chancellery. Said a senior 
West German security specialist: “Both 
were in very important positions, and 


both had interesting targets for any spe- 
cial service. If they worked together, it 
would be even more dangerous.” 

Doubts about the couple first surfaced 
in 1976 when West German intelligence 
received indications that Willner might 
be an East bloc spy. Born in China, 
Willner was reared in Dresden before be- 
ing drafted into the Waffen SS, the com- 
bat arm of Hitler's elite force, during 
World War II. After his release from a So- 
viet POW camp, he settled in East Germa- 
ny and studied at Karl Marx University's 
department of journalism, a favorite 
training ground for East German intelli- 
gence agents. In 1961 Willner fled to the 
West and in 1974 married Herta-Astrid. 

The Willners’ names recently turned 
up ina routine computer search conducted 
| by Bonn’s intelligence apparatus that | 

matched them to the profile of many East 
German spy couples: they were profes- 
sionals and childless and had married late 
in life. A West German government 
spokesman last week admitted that in Au- 
gust the office of Interior Minister Zim- 
mermann had informed Kohl that Willner 
was suspected of spying for East Berlin 
The Chancellor, however, did not act on 
an Official request to place the Willners un- 
der surveillance, and the couple were al- 
lowed to leave the country for a vacation. 
Bonn officials also revealed that ex 
| Counterintelligence Chief Tiedge had 
been assigned to investigate the couple 
before his defection last month. That led to 
speculation that Tiedge himself may have 
tipped off the Willners, who were last seen 
in Spain. Last week their former employers 
received letters of resignation, mailed spe- 
cial delivery from East Germany. In his 
message, Herbert Willner explained that 
he had feared prosecution on charges of 
“espionage activities against the Federal 
Republic.” By Thomas A. Sancton. 








Reported by William McWhirter/Bonn and Frank 
Melville/London 














Herbert and Herta-Astrid Willner 
An early warning came from a computer 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





10 mg"tar,” 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb’85 © Philip Mortis inc. 1985 
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“USAir, one of the nation’s most 
profitable airlines, depends on 
the National Yellow Pages to forge 

a key link with its high-flying 


Manager, Sales Promotion 
USAir, Inc. 


customers. 





Since deregulation of the 
airline industry in 1978, USAir 
has added 25 new markets 
and 58 new aircraft while 
maintaining a balance sheet 
that is the envy of the airline 


industry. 


“Our National Yellow Pages Trademark 
advertising campaign is the key link to our 
customers, almost half of whom find us 
fast in the Yellow Pages,’ Cochran says. 

With a domestic Yellow Pages budget of 
$600,000, USAir and its Allegheny 
Commuter System use 2,200 telephone 
directories within a 50-mile radius of the 
70 airports they serve. 


The medium that puts the “ 
on your marketing 


USAir's Closed Trademark Heading 
appears under the Airlines and Air Cargo 
heading and lists the telephone numbers 
for its reservations and information, City 
Ticket Office, Air Cargo Office, Baggage, 
and District Sales Office operations. 

USAir was founded in 1939, merged 
Allegheny and Mohawk Airlines in 1972, 
and in 1978, with deregulation, expanded 
its system to the Southwest, the West 
Coast and Florida. It now serves 69 cities 
nonstop from its hub in Pittsburgh. 

“The program is managed for us by our 
Yellow Pages Advertising Agency and 
Authorized Sales Representative — 
Telephone Marketing Programs, Inc. 
(TMP, Inc.) — who have all of our data in 
their computer bank for greater ease, 
speed and efficiency. 

“Our national advertising campaign, 





handled by J. Walter Thompson, utilizes 
magazines, spot TV and newspapers to 
generate interest among consumers in 
USAir's prices and schedules: 

USAir is just one more example of the 
power of National Yellow Pages 
Advertising. To find out how you can build 
an effective, cost-efficient National Yellow 
Pages program, call or write National 
Yellow Pages Service Association, or ask 
your advertising agency to contact us. 


National Yellow Pages 
Service Association 


nypsa. 


888 W. Big Beaver, Suite 414 


Rey, Michigan 48084 
itypsa (313) 362-3300 


closing touch” 
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FRANCE 








World 


“Criminal, Absurd. . . and Stupid” 








Under fire in the Greenpeace affair, a Mitterrand minister resigns 


Nn a private session with journalists last 

week, French President Frangois Mitter- 
rand described it as “criminal and absurd 
... and stupid.” Indeed, whoever blew up 
and sank the Rainbow Warrior, flagship of 
the Greenpeace environmental organiza- 
tion, in New Zealand’s Auckland harbor 
last July did not do France or its President 
any favor. As the usually pro-Mitterrand 
Paris daily Le Monde and other papers ze- 
roed in on the culpability of the government 
in the mysterious act of sabotage, the Presi- 
dent could no longer remain aloof from 
what was rapidly becoming one of France’s 
worst political crises in the four years since 
the Socialist Party swept to power. 

Members of an aroused conservative 
opposition quickly dubbed the affair “Un- 
derwatergate.” They accused Mitterrand 
either of conducting a deceitful cover-up 
or of ignorance of his own government's 
secret-service operations. With crucial 
legislative elections only six months 
away, the President could not afford to 
see his moral authority jeopardized in the 
eyes of an electorate already largely 
disenchanted with Socialist leadership. 
As Mitterrand attempted to defuse the 
Greenpeace scandal, his Defense Minis- 
ter, Charles Hernu, resigned, a tacit ad- 
mission of French wrongdoing in the af- 
fair. Paul Quilés, a Mitterrand loyalist 
who had been Minister of Town Plan- 
ning, Housing and Transport, was quickly 
named to replace him. In addition, Vice 
Admiral Pierre Lacoste, head of the 
French foreign espionage agency, was 
summarily sacked after he refused to an- 
swer pointed questions about secret-ser- 
vice missions to New Zealand. 

The crisis was a bruising political set- 
back for Mitterrand. And Hernu was a spe- 
cial loss. The 62-year-old former magistrate 
is a longtime confidant of the President's. 
Hernu almost single-handedly persuaded 
the Socialist Party in 1976 to support the 
French nuclear force de frappe, which it had 
officially opposed for six years. The Defense 
Minister personified the promilitary, anti- 
pacifist and Western-oriented thinking of 
the Mitterrand regime. He was also highly 
popular with France’s armed forces. One 
opposition leader admitted that Hernu was 
“the only Socialist minister who should be 
kept in a new administration.” 

Warning signals of presidential wrath 
had been coming from the Elysée Palace 
for two days. At his weekly Cabinet meet- 
ing, Mitterrand asked questions about the 
Greenpeace affair and furiously turned to 
Hernu, whose responsibilities included 
overseeing the secret services. “I want to 
know,” said Mitterrand. “I want to 
know.” Next day the President sent a let- 
ter to Premier Laurent Fabius noting that 
French newspapers and magazines were 
uncovering “new elements that we cannot 
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Hernu before his resignation last week 


evaluate because of the absence of infor- 
mation from the appropriate services.” It 
was a strange plea. Mitterrand was, in ef- 
fect, asking his own government to supply 
information the press had already pub- 
lished. He ended the letter with a demand 
for action. “This situation cannot contin- 
ue,” wrote Mitterrand. “The moment has 
come to proceed without delay to changes 
of personnel and, if necessary, of struc- 
tures responsible for these shortcomings.” 

For weeks the French press has 
steadily stripped away the credibility of 
the government, which had firmly denied 
any responsibility for the attack on the 
Rainbow Warrior, in which a Greenpeace 
photographer lost his life. In its first hasty 
search for culprits, the government had 
appointed as special investigator Bernard 
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The Rainbow Warrior alongside dock in Auckland, New Zealand, after being 
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Tricot, a respected former chief of staff for 
President Charles de Gaulle. Tricot’s re- 
port, completed in 17 days, revealed only 
a murky picture of French spies trying to 
learn about Greenpeace’s plans for a 
floating protest against France’s nuclear 
tests on the Pacific atoll of Mururoa this 
autumn. Although Tricot confirmed that 
there had been a French espionage mis- 
sion in New Zealand, he absolved the 
government of responsibility for giving 
any direct order to sink the Greenpeace 
ship. Later, however, he admitted that he 
could have been “duped” by the officials 
he interrogated. 

The possibility of a cover-up at the 
highest levels of government spurred the 
press into action. French newspapers and 
weeklies vied with one another to dig up 
detailed and colorful accounts of the oper- | 
ation against the Rainbow Warrior. It was 
inconceivable, Le Monde claimed, that 
Vice Admiral Lacoste, the foreign espio- 
nage chief, would have acted without or- 
ders. Among those who might have au- 
thorized the attack or allowed it to 
happen, the paper said, were Lacoste’s su- 
periors: General Jean-Michel Saulnier, 
Mitterrand’s personal chief of staff when 
the surveillance scheme was conceived; 
General Jeannou Lacaze, then overall 
armed forces Chief of Staff; and Hernu. 
By most accounts, Mitterrand was not in- 
formed of the spying mission until a week 
after the Rainbow Warrior had been 
sunk. By that time the New Zealand po- 
lice had arrested two French secret-ser- 
vice agents, Major Alain Mafart and Cap- 
tain Dominique Prieur, who had been 
posing as a honeymooning Swiss couple. 
Charged with murder, arson and passport 
offenses, the two face a preliminary hear- 
ing in New Zealand in November. 

Almost until the moment the scandal 
exploded last week, Mitterrand’s govern- 
ment clung to the findings of the Tricot re- 
port. But doubts were already growing 
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sunk by a bomb 
“T want to know,” Mitterrand insisted. “This situation cannot continue.” 
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within the Cabinet and the Socialist Party. 
Le Monde, among others, charged that the 
true saboteurs of the Rainbow Warrior 
were neither the jailed pair of French 
agents nor the three-man crew of the spy 
yacht Ouvéa, which allegedly had been sent 
from the French territory of New Caledo- 
nia to back up the operation. The real hit- 
men, claimed Le Monde, were two uniden- 
tified frogmen, probably from France's 
underwater demolition training base in 
Corsica, who were supplied with explosives 
by the support teams. They were said to 
have attached two mines to the Rainbow 
Warrior, first a smaller charge to force any 
occupants off the ship, and then a second 
one to sink the craft. The two frogmen dis- 
appeared without a trace. 

Within the government, Hernu alone 
denied the revelations, expressing “indig- 
nation” at what he called “a campaign of 
calumny against the French military.” He 
insinuated that the campaign was part of 
a foreign plot against France’s nuclear 
ambitions. Said Hernu: “I know well that 
in the shadow zones of this affair there is 
malice.” Hernu pledged that if he had 
been “disobeyed or lied to,” then the 
government would be asked to draw the 
proper conclusions. 


itterrand did just that. In dismissing 

Hernu and orderinga shake-up within 
the secret services, the President aroused 
the displeasure of France’s top military 
brass, who feel that their colleagues were 
sacrificed for political expediency. Yet Mit- 
terrand had little choice, not only for his 
own government’s future but for France’s 
battered image. In New Zealand, Prime 
Minister David Lange responded sharply to 
Hernu’s resignation. Said he: “France has 
handled the Rainbow Warrior affair in the 
most destructive way possible.” 

The leaders of France’s conservative 
opposition parties, Paris Mayor Jacques 
Chirac, former Premier Raymond Barre 
and former President Valéry Giscard 


| d’Estaing, carefully refrained from at- 


tacking Mitterrand, who has come to 
symbolize France’s commitment to nucle- 
ar independence. But their underlings 
were scathing. Said National Assembly 
Deputy Philippe Mestre: “Either the 
President was aware—in which case he 
has lied and this is Watergate—or he was 
not aware, in which case he’s a fool.” For 
Mitterrand it was a no-win situation. 
Having tasted political blood, the opposi- 
tion appeared intent on keeping up the 
pressure to force the government into 
making full disclosures about the New 
Zealand operation. For Le Monde and 
the other publications, questions re- 
mained. What did Hernu know, and who 
gave the order? Said the paper’s executive 


| editor, Daniel Vernet: “I’m not sure we'll 


ever know, but we'll try to get 
the answers.” Mitterrand’s decisive action 
last week may have averted a governmen- 
tal crisis, but the taint of political liability 
remained. -——By Frederick Painton. Reported 
by Jordan Bonfante and B.J. Phillips/Paris 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Violations of Another Kind 





Pretoria raids Angola and gets into a row with Mozambique 


F° most of the past twelve months, ri- 
ots, mass arrests and other agonies of 
domestic unrest have pushed South Afri- 
ca’s frequently uneasy relationship with 
nearby African states into the back- 
ground. Last week, however, those ten- 
sions resurfaced as 500 South African 
troops crossed into Angola, purportedly in 
pursuit of guerrillas fighting for the inde- 
pendence of South-West Africa, or Na- 
mibia, a territory controlled by South Af- 
rica under a long-expired League of 
Nations mandate. 





Police on patrol as fires blaze near Cape Town 
Violence flared in and around major cities. 


The raid struck a blow at the precari- 
ous détente that exists between white- 
ruled South Africa and six neighboring 
black-governed countries: Angola, Bo- 
tswana, Mozambique, Tanzania, Zambia 
and Zimbabwe. Earlier in the week, the 
leaders of those so-called frontline states 
had issued a joint statement urging in- 
creased international pressure against 
Pretoria’s apartheid policies, including 
the use of economic sanctions. The lead- 
ers admitted that they were concerned 
about the potentially disastrous impact of 
such sanctions on their own economies, 
which depend heavily on South Africa’s. 
Nonetheless, they said they saw no other 
way of bringing about peaceful change in 
that country. 

Last week’s South African foray re- 
vived concerns of a different sort. Angola 


charged that the raid was not so much 
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aimed at flushing out guerrillas of the 
South West African People’s Organiza- 
tion as at supporting Angolan insurgents 
fighting against the Marxist government 
in Luanda. (South Africa later admitted 
that it was aiding the Angolan resistance.) 
The Angolan government said the action 
violated a 1984 accord under which South 
Africa agreed to withdraw its forces from 
southern Angola in exchange for Ango- 
la’s promise to prohibit SWAPO forces 
from operating there. The accusation fol- 
lowed the disclosure that South Africa 
had violated a similar pact with Mozam- 
bique by supplying antigovernment guer- 
rillas in that country with radios and 
weapons. South African Foreign Minister 
Roelof (“Pik”) Botha admitted to “techni- 
cal violations” of the accord, but claimed 
that they had been committed in hopes of 
promoting peace talks between the rebels 
and the Mozambican government. 

As for the foray into Angola, General 
Constand Viljoen, commander of the 
South African defense forces, insisted that 
it had been mounted in response to in- 
creased “abductions, intimidation and 
sabotage” by SWAPO. That explanation 
failed to satisfy Washington, which called 
for an immediate pullback. After meeting 
in the White House with Samora M. Ma- 
chel, the visiting leader of Mozambique, 
President Reagan also denounced South 
Africa’s actions in that country. Viljoen 
eventually announced that his troops had 
disrupted SWAPO supply lines and would 
pull out of Angola over the weekend. 

On the domestic front, violence still 
surged in and around major South Afri- 
can cities. In Johannesburg, blacks rioted 
in response to a false rumor that ailing 
Black Leader Nelson Mandela, 67, had 
died in Pollsmoor prison. In Cape Town, 
150 students, parents and teachers were 
arrested for trying to open schools shut 
down by the government since Sept. 6. 
Near Pretoria, black demonstrators 
clashed with police, following the funeral 
of a four-year-old girl killed by security 
forces. 

The unrest compelled IBM, which 
employs about 2,000 people in South Afri- 
ca, to condemn the “rapidly deteriorating 
situation.” In the strongest statement yet 
issued by a major U.S. company with in- 
terests in South Africa, IBM said it in- 
tended to continue doing business there, 
but warned that it was “imperative” for 
the South African government to address 
the problem of apartheid. One potentially 
encouraging sign in that direction came 
at week’s end, when State President 
Pieter W. Botha told members of his Na- 
tional Party that he intends to announce 
further reforms of the system later this 
month. —B8y Janice C. Simpson. Reported by 
Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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In the last 30 years Bill Enright has had 
3 jobs, 3 homes, 8 cars, but just one insurance company. 


er - 





Since Mr. Enright went with The Travelers back in’54, he's become one of more than half a million 
people who have stayed with The Travelers for more than 25 years. Thats a long time for so many custom- 
ers to stay satisfied. It says a great deal about how fairly The Travelers treats their customers. 

Being fair wasnt too complicated when The Travelers started 120 years ago. Merely a matter of 
simple decency. But in the complex world of today, you have to be more than decent to be fair. You have 
to be responsive. 

That means constantly adjusting to ever changing circumstances and attitudes. Keeping current 
with economic developments and the swirl of social and political events that affect relationships with 
customers. Being able to keep an open mind. Being willing to change the most time-honored customs 
and the most ingrained habits. Any company that isnt up to it, cant stay fair. And any company that 


cant stay fair cant last long. 
Thelravelers) 


The Travelers Corporation and its Affiliated Companies, Hartiord, CT 06183 Fairness is good business. 










CHINA 
Golden Handshakes in Peking 
Deng offers generous retirement to 131 veteran leaders 


ARTY SHAPES YOUNGER FUTURE 

headlined the English-language Chi- 
na Daily last week, shortly after the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party had ended a closed meeting at 
Peking’s Great Hall of the People. It was 
an unprecedented gathering, with dozens 
of senior officials voting “voluntarily” for 
their own retirement. As expected, Chi- 
na’s leader, Deng Xiaoping, 81, had suc- 
cessfully cleared the way for the promo- 
tion to positions of power of some 70 of his 
younger loyalists. The only surprise, in 
fact, was the extent to which he had car- 


volved the People’s Liberation Army, a 
bastion of reactionary opposition to 
Deng’s economic and political reforms. 
Defense Minister Zhang Aiping, 75, 
though widely credited with having 
helped to modernize the armed forces, 
was dropped from the Central Commit- 
tee, leading to speculation that he might 
soon lose his government post as well. 
Among other military retirees was Zhang 
Zhixiu, 67, former commander of Chinese 
forces along the Vietnamese border. 
Zhang had reportedly been eager to teach 
the Hanoi government, a bitter enemy of 
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Red flags herald the opening of the party conference in the Great Hall of the People 
What was most remarkable was the manner in which the changes were carried out. 


ried the day. All told, the party an- 
nounced the retirement of ten of the 24 
members of the ruling Politburo and 64 of 
the 340 permanent and alternate mem- 
bers of the Central Committee. 

Among the 131 senior party officials 
who resigned were a few supporters of 
Deng’s modernization drive and daring 
economic reforms. The majority, howev- 
er, belonged to an older, revolutionary 
generation whose primary loyalties were 
to the past. Gone were half a dozen aging 
military men, including the ailing Mar- 
shal Ye Jianying, 88, who had helped 
Mao Tse-tung plan the Long March of 
1934-35 (see SPECIAL SECTION). Gone too 
was Politburo Member Deng Yingchao, 
81, the widow of Premier Chou En-lai and 
the country’s highest-ranking woman of- 
ficial. Also on the retirement list were 
three former Ministers of Public Security, 
as well as such veterans of the Cultural 
Revolution as Wang Dongxing, 69, a one- 
time Mao bodyguard who in the mid- 
1970s rose to become a vice chairman of 
the party. 

The most significant changes in- 


Peking, a military “lesson,” which China 
had attempted less than successfully in 
1979. Zhang was overruled by Deng, who 
was said to have feared that the general 
was developing a “mountain-stronghold 
mentality,” a tendency to take matters 
into his own hands. 

Obviously age was not the only con- 
sideration in deciding which generals 
should shed their uniforms. Both Chief of 
Staff Yang Dezhi, 75, and Peking Garri- 
son Commander Qin Jiwei, 74, are older 
than some of the retirees, but both are 
staunchly loyal to Deng, and both remain 
in their posts. Generally, as in his decision 
earlier this year to decrease by one-fourth 
the 4 million-strong armed forces, Deng’s 
aim is to reduce the power and influence 
of the military establishment, thereby 
strengthening his own leadership and 
programs. The process should be com- 
pleted this week when the Central Com- 
mittee, in another closed session, chooses 
the younger and for the most part better- 
educated Deng loyalists who will replace 
the retiring veterans. 
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From the opening of last week's | FlorCruz/Peking 






















party conference, only the fourth of its 
kind since 1921, it was clear that Deng 
was thoroughly in charge. As red flags 
outside the building snapped in a crisp 
autumn breeze, General Secretary Hu 
Yaobang, 70, told the 992 delegates that 
the leadership reshuffle that had begun in 
1982 was now “nearly completed.” Hu 
praised the retirees for their “exemplary 
role” in relinquishing their positions and 
suggested that “it is in response to the 
needs of the party that most veterans 
have retired.” 

For the same reason, he said, “a few 
have remained.” Translation: some of the 
party’s octogenarians, including Deng 
and Chen Yun, were staying on because 
they are “experienced revolutionaries 
with high prestige both inside and outside 
the party at home and abroad.” Retiring 
Minister of Culture Zhu Muzhi, 69, later 
told newsmen that Deng and several oth- 
er older leaders would definitely remain 
in their present pasitions. 

What was most remarkable about the 
party changes was the gracious and 
peaceable manner in which they were 
carried out. There were no outright 
purges, no summary arrests, no instances 
of personal humiliation, as in Mao’s time. 
The old-timers went quietly, praised for 
their work and assured that most of them 
would become “advisers,” with the same 
pay and perks as before, including access 
to housing, cars and political documents. 
According to some reports, they may also 
have received promises that their sons or 
daughters would receive future party ap- 
pointments. Moreover, even as veteran 
military leaders stepped down, the 
government announced a “Cherish the 
Army” campaign in an attempt to soften 
the blow to the armed forces. 

Overall, the party realignment was a 
tribute to the skill of the consummate tac- 
tician who has led China for the past eight 
years. His primary motive was to secure a 
political environment in which his re- 
forms can survive him. But the diplomatic 
skills involved were those of an old man 
who had himself been a victim of the ex- 
cesses of the Cultural Revolution. Some- 
where along the way, despite the anguish 
and humiliation inflicted upon him and 
his family by Mao and his Red Guards, 
Deng developed his ideas about revitaliz- 
ing the economy, permitting a measure of 
political freedom and, not least, about 
dealing with political opposition. Cul- 
ture Minister Zhu described last week's 
achievement as “a symbol of the maturi- 
ty” of the Chinese party and thus of 
Deng’s leadership. That still leaves the 
question of who will eventually succeed 
the durable Deng. When told last week 
during a visit by Singapore Prime Minis- 
ter Lee Kuan Yew that the world is won- 
dering who could possibly replace him in 
the Chinese hierarchy, Deng reportedly 
laughed and replied that he had no wor- 
ries on that score. “Even if the sky falls,” 
he told his visitor, “there are people to 
hold itup.” —By William E. Smith. Reported 
by David Aikman/Washington and Jaime A. 
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Let Duke 
Ellington 


at youina 
ntimental 
Mood 


Duke Ellington is still swinging 
on our half-speed mastered two- 
disc sets or chromium dioxide 
super-cassette. Jt Don’t Meana 
Thing (If It Ain’t Got That Swing) 
® Cotton Club Stomp ® Take 
the A Train @ Mood Indigo ®@ In 
a Sentimental Mood ® Rockin’ 
in Rhythm @ Sophisticated Lady 
® Caravan ® Solitude @ I’m 
Beginning to See the Light @ 
Echoes of the Jungle and 10 
more. Only $15.95 plus $1.99 
shipping and handling*. VISA 
and MasterCard. 

“the fresh, remastered sound 
of these disks and chromium 
cassettes will be a revelation...” 

—Gerald Gold, The New York Times 


iti BIG BANDS 


Our Big Band Swing- Line is 
open all night! Call Toll-Free: 
800-228-2028 ext. 814 


(In Nebraska: 800-642-8300 ext. 814) 


*Residents of the following states will be charged 
sales tax: CA, DC, IL, IN, MN, NY, VA. 


1985 TIMJE-LIFE BOOKS INC 











| AAdvantage® is a registered service 





SHERATON - PLAZA CHICAGO 





A quiet panelled library. 

A superb gourmet restaurant. 

A lively bar to meet in. 

Friendly staff who really care. 
Extra-spacious guestrooms. 

Big suites and big service. 
Rooftop pool, sun deck and café. 
A small hotel. European in flavor. 
Perfect for a business trip. 


And perfect for meetings. 
Comfortable. Fully-equipped. 
Staffed by experienced professionals. 
Superb catering for gala banquets. 
A productive setting for meetings. 
All the action of the Chicago’s 
Magnificent Mile just one block 
from your Plaza haven. 

Why run the room factory rat race? 
The very personal style of the Plaza 
can be yours foo, 


© 
Sheraton-Plaza 
_ Chicago 


Shera s, inns & Resorts, Worldwide 

The hospitality people of ITT 

Huron & St. Clair, steps from N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 (312) 787-2900 


A‘advantage’ 


Call your Travel Agent or us 


800-325-3535 


Earn 500 miles per stay for 
regular rooms and 750 miles per 
stay for suites. Applicable on 
SET and regular rates only 


mark of American Airlines, inc 
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great stories 


150 Years Of 
Chicago Arch 


b 


The stories behind Chicago 


itecture 


Presented by the ChicagoTribune and Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Museum of Science and Industry 1) 57th St. & Lake Shore Dr. 


| Weekends 


and Holidays 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. CL) Admission $3 adults, $1.50 


children CZ Tickets at the door, Ticketron 853-3636, TicketMaster 


559-1212 DO Group visits, 684-1414. 


©) October 1-January 15 0 Weekdays 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. | 


Museum of Science and Industry 





Not all aleoholies 
drink themselyes 
todeath. ecimeiit 


Some do it with cap- 
sules and pills. 

Sedatives, tranquilizers, 
hypnotics, narcotics, 
amphetamines and anti- 
aero _ ad 

All of them can be abused 
to the point of addiction. And, 


when taken alone or with a —_ 
chaser, can be lethal as well. 
But there’s a way out. ied ww 


It’s called CareUnit. CareUnit suce essfully treats 
more people for alcohol and drug problems than any private 
program available. And it’s available at a local community 
hospital near you. But before treatment can begin, you have to care 
enough to call. And to do that you have to recognize that you or 
someone you love needs help. 

If you don't, you can be sure of one thing. The problem will 
only get worse. 

To talk personally with a CareUnit counselor, call us today at 
one of the numbers listed below or toll-free at 800-854-0318. 


CaREUNIT 


Nobody cares the way we do. 


(312) 737-9171 = (312) 947-2330 (312) 677-3910 







CENTRAL COMMUNITY JACKSON PARK HOSPITAL SKOKIE VALLEY 
HOSPITAL & MEDICAL CENTER HOSPITAL 
(312) 650-6509 = (312) 278-5015 (312) 633-5860 
MT. SINAIT HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAI 
MEDICAL CENTER ADULT PROGRAM ADOLESCENT PROGRAM 


1985, CareUnit’ is a registered service mark of Comprehensive Care Corp 











Only TWA can give you free travel to 
so many exciting award destinations...so fast! 





When it comes to free travel around the world, no other 
frequent flyer program delivers like TWAS. We count 
every mile you fly on TWA... plus miles you fly on 
Qantas, Eastern, Japan Air Lines and PSA. We'll even 
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World Notes 





A Narrow Win for Palme 


“The Swedish model has survived. We 
have won a battle for the society of well- 
being against the neoliberal right!” So 
said a relieved Olof Palme, 58, after win- 
ning a fourth term last week as Sweden’s 
Prime Minister. But the veteran Social 
Democratic Party leader could hardly 
boast ofa triumph at the polls. His center- 
left party, which stands squarely for the 
welfare state, actually lost seven of its 166 
seats in the 349-member Riksdag (parlia- 
ment), as its share of the popular vote fell 
from 45.6% in 1982 to 44.9%. Thus Palme 
will have to rely increasingly on the sup- 
port of the 19 Communist deputies in par- 
liament (the Communists lost one seat). 

The Social Democrats and the Communists were not alone 
in giving ground. Two of the three opposition parties, the Cen- 
trists and the Moderates, had significantly smaller totals than 
expected; the exception was the Liberal Party, which received 
14.3% of the vote, more than doubling its 1982 tally. And what 
about Palme’s dependence on the Communists, who want more 
expansive wage and public spending policies even as the govern- 
ment is expected to propose an austerity program? Said the 
Prime Minister: “It’s a situation we have lived with before.” 





“I'm Fine, I'm Fine, Papa” 


The message was monitored last week on a radio frequency 
normally used by pilots. It included a list of demands and a re- 
cording of what sounded like the voice of Inés Guadalupe Duarte 
Duran, 35, the daughter of Salvadoran President José Napoleén 
Duarte, who was abducted by unidentified gunmen in San Salva- 
dor on Sept. 10. “I’m fine, I’m fine, Papa,” the woman said, ex- 
plaining that she was a prisoner of the Pedro Pablo Castillo 
Command of the antigovernment Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front. 

In return for letting Duarte Duran go, the captors apparently 
want, among other things, freedom for several F.M.L.N. guerrillas 
being held by the government. So far, the government has re- 
fused to respond publicly to the kidnapers’ demands. The Presi- 
dent, meanwhile, acknowledged his personal agony. “If those 
who oversaw this terrible deed sought to torment a father who is 
President of the republic, they have succeeded,” he told an Inde- 
pendence Day gathering in San Salvador. “They have also pro- 
voked the anguish of a mother, the despairing tears of small chil- 
dren, the pain of the people and the shock of civilized nations.” 
At week’s end his daughter’s whereabouts remained a mystery. 





Payment for a Failed Coup 


Escorted by a police car, a silver-gray Mercedes carrying 
General Kriangsak Chomanan passed through the ornate gates 
of the Armed Forces Supreme Command headquarters in down- 
town Bangkok last week. Out of habit, the guard on duty saluted, 
But it was not an occasion to honor the retired general and for- 
mer Prime Minister, for Kriangsak, 67, was arrested and 
charged with attempting to overthrow the government of Prime 
Minister Prem Tinsulanonda on Sept. 9. 

As rumors of a post-coup Cabinet shake-up persisted, the 
Prime Minister began the difficult task of settling accounts. Secu- 
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rity forces rounded up four retired generals, including Kriangsak 
and Serm Na Nakorn, former Armed Forces Supreme Com- 
mander, along with 15 other officers and seven labor leaders. They 
also reportedly put out a warrant for the arrest of a tank com- 
mander said to be responsible for the deaths of NBC Cameraman 
Neil Davis and his sound technician William Latch during the 
coup. Another seven soldiers and cashiered Colonel Manoon 
Roopkachorn, who is believed to have masterminded the aborted 
rebellion, are still at large. Prem instructed a team of police inves- 
tigators to work “day and night” to bring the culprits to justice. 


Upping the Ante on Defense 


The haggling went on through the night last week as Japan’s 
top finance and defense officials debated a perennially sensitive 
question: whether or not to exceed an informal cap on military 
spending that since 1976 has been held to less than 1% of the 
country’s gross national product. Finally, the ministers agreed 
on what the government later called an “epochal” solution. They 
approved a five-year, $76 billion defense spending plan that 
would involve annual average outlays of 1.038% of GNP. 

In the U.S., which currently spends 6.4% of its GNP on the 
military and where Japan has frequently been accused of getting 
a “free ride” on defense, the decison was applauded by Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger. The move, however, did not sit 
well with Japan’s Socialist Party, which accused Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone of 
being “ready to drag Ja- 
pan back to the path to- 
ward war.” And accord- 
ing to a poll published by 
the newspaper Nikkei, 
more than 65% of the 
public prefers that the 
government stick to the 
less-than-1% approach to 
defense. 
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Japanese F-15 jet fighter 
THE GULF 


Anniversary of a Stalemate 


In the shops of Baghdad, Iraq’s capital, American cigarettes 
and Turkish beer are once again on sale. To Iraqi citizens, who 
watched the fifth anniversary of the war with Iran pass this 
week, the availability of products from abroad provided an unac- 
customed sense of well-being. Another good omen is the immi- 
nent opening of a linkup with a Saudi pipeline to the Red Sea, 
which will permit Iraq to step up its vital oil exports by as much 
as 50%. The Iraqi government is even upbeat about the military 
situation. Says Information Minister Latif Nasif Jasim: “Our 
morale is excellent. Our supply lines 
are short. We have the clear military 
advantage.” But behind the official 
optimism lies a palpable weariness 
with a war that has already taken the 
lives of perhaps 200,000 Iraqis and 
Iranians. Last week sporadic shelling 
continued along the border, and 
shipping sources said Iraqi planes 
had set fires at Iran’s Kharg Island 
oil facility. Meanwhile, the latest 
peace effort by leaders of several Is- 
lamic nations collapsed after Iran re- 
iterated its demand that Iraqi Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein be ousted. Iraq 
wants peace, but not at that price. 


i) 
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The Little Man Who Could 


Never Be Put Down 











A reporter's account of how Deng Xiaoping not only survived 
modern China’s worst upheavals but 
went on to launch his country on a new Long March 





By Harrison E. Salisbury 





Every great revolution requires a cen- 
tral symbol of hardship endured and even- 
tually overcome. The Americans of two 
centuries ago fought with the memory of 
Valley Forge in their hearts. For the Chi- 
nese Communists, the revered symbol is the 
Long March of 1934-35. Encircled and 
outnumbered by Chiang Kai-shek’s gov- 
ernment forces, a Red Army of more than 
80,000 staged a breakout some 200 miles 
inland from the Formosa Strait and began 
marching westward. One year and 6,000 miles later, under 
fire most of the way, Mao Tse-tung and about 4,000 survivors 
finally found sanctuary in the remote caves of northern 
Shaanxi. They had been tested as few armies before or since, 
and that time of tribulations eventually led the hardened sur- 
vivors to the conquest of all China. 

Harrison E. Salisbury, Pulitzer-prizewinning former foreign 
correspondent for the New York Times, has long believed 
that the epic events of the Long March might help explain the 
leaders of Communist China, particularly their baffling gyration 


eng Xiaoping started the Long March under a dark 
D cloud. He had been removed from his army and politi- 








cal posts, had been harshly “struggled against” at 

Communist Party meetings, had been held under 
armed guard and publicly denounced, and his wife had di- 
vorced him. It was not the lowest point in his career, but it was 
a low spot. 

The main reason for Deng’s difficulties was his fiery tem- 
perament and plain speaking, qualities that he was to retain all 
his life. Deng came from Sichuan, whose people are renowned 
pepper pots, and Deng fit the mold. This was particularly trou- 
blesome because he was a stout supporter of Mao Tse-tung, and 
Mao himself was under a cloud. He had defied Moscow by ar- 
guing that the Communists could win China only by winning 
the support of the peasants, not by attempting to control the 
cities. Moscow sent a German exile named Otto Braun to di- 
rect the Red Army, but Braun knew little of China or guerrilla 
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between intense solidarity and murderous 
feuds. It was only during the march that 
Mao Tse-tung actually won the leadership of 
the revolution, cementing the loyalty of both 
onetime rivals like Chou En-lai and younger 
followers like Deng Xiaoping. 

In 1972 Salisbury asked then Premier 
Chou for permission to retrace every mile 
of the Long March, zigzagging through Gui- 
zhou, over the Great Snowy Mountains at the 
edge of Tibet, across the treacherous, flower- 
covered swamps known as the Grasslands. Chou only smiled. 
Salisbury kept asking. Last year, at the age of 75, he 
finally got permission from Peking and set off on an arduous 
2%-month voyage into the past, the first time anyone has 
ever undertaken such a re-creation. The result is a unique book, 
The Long March, the Untold Story, to be published by Harper 
& Row (A Cornelia & Michael Bessie Book) in October. TIME 
here excerpts several dramatic sections, beginning with Salis- 
bury's account of the marcher who survived and eventually 
succeeded Mao. 








warfare. Under his guidance, the Communists kept losing 
ground and finally had to abandon their unofficial capital in 
Ruijin, 250 miles northeast of Canton. 

At 30, Deng began the Long March as a worker in the 
army political department, carrying his own gear like thou- 
sands of other Red Army men. But Mao saw considerable 
promise in him. Many years later, after putting Deng through 
the purgatory of the Cultural Revolution, Mao spoke warmly of 
him as “a needle wrapped in cotton,” by which he meant that 
Deng was sharp but also delicate. “His mind,” said Mao, “is 
round and his actions are square.” 

Deng came from a traditional Chinese family. His father 
served as chief of a militia organized by local gentry. There 
were three children, Deng and a younger brother and sister. 
Their mother died when they were young, so a stepmother 
raised them. (Although Deng has spoken of the necessity of 
accurate historical writing, he has refused to write his memoirs 
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and has rejected proposals for an official biography.) 

Deng left home at an early age, and at 16 he joined a group 
of 92 Chinese students sailing off for a work-study program in 
France. In Paris he worked first at the Renault factory and 
then as a locomotive fireman. He had little money and not 
much to eat. “I used to be very happy when I could afford to 
buy a croissant and a glass of milk,” he once said. Deng be- 
lieved that his diminutive stature (he is only about 5 ft. tall) 
might be due to his scant diet. His Paris days left him with a 
lifelong love of French food and particularly croissants. Sent to 
New York in 1974 to represent China at the United Nations 
economic conference, he was given some pocket money—30 
yuan, about $16. He decided to spend it on croissants. Huang 
Hua, permanent representative to the UN, suggested that 
Deng wait until he passed through Paris on the way home—the 
croissants would arrive fresher. Deng took the advice; he 
bought 100 and gave them to Chou and others who had formed 
a taste for them in their Paris days. Deng also learned to cook 
in France, making meals for 
himself and for other Chinese 
students who lived together in 
an old house. 

Deng spent most of his time 
abroad working, not studying. 
He learned Marxism from his 
fellow French workers, joining 
the French Communist Party 
before he joined the European 
branch of the Chinese party 
founded by Chou En-lai and 
other young Chinese. Deng got 
to know Chou well in these 
days. He was active in the 
Young Socialist League started 
by Chou. He distributed leaflets 
and cut stencils for the dupli- 
cating machine. 

After some months in 
Moscow, where he studied at 
Sun Yat-sen University, Deng 
came back to China in 1926. 
He set up a military training 
school, then went into the 
Shanghai underground, where 
he served for a time as Secre- 
tary-General of the Central 
Committee. His first big party 
assignment came in 1929, when 
he was sent into south Guangxi 
to organize what came to be a major guerrilla operation. 

When Deng was assigned in August 1931 to be party secre- 
tary of Ruijin County, he walked into a mess. The county was 
in the throes of an “anti-reactionary” campaign, one of those 
periodic purges that rack secretive revolutionary movements. 
It had its roots in an almost incomprehensible sequence of 
events. Communist security agents became convinced that 
Chiang’s Kuomintang was trying to infiltrate Communist 
ranks. More than 3,000 suspects were arrested, and many of 
them were shot. Deng brought the witch hunt to an end. He or- 
dered detailed examinations of all those being held. Most were 
sent back to their jobs. Those found guilty of abuses or mistakes 
were fired. The killing ended. All this bore an uncanny resem- 
blance to what would happen in the Cultural Revolution, in 
which Deng was to be a notable victim 30 or more years later. 
As in Ruijin in 1931, so in Peking in 1977-78, Deng would ulti- 
mately end the hysteria and set free the innocent. 

Deng Xiaoping did not hold the secretaryship of Ruijin 
County very long. On Nov. 7, 1931, the establishment of the 
“interim” Chinese Soviet Government was proclaimed, with 
Ruijin as the “Red capital.” A few months later—Deng does 
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not now recall the exact date—he was shifted from Ruijin to 
the lesser post of secretary of Huichang County, and soon after 
that was given Xunwu and Anyuan counties as well. It sounded 
more impressive than it was. The counties were all recently 
and only partially captured. The Red Army never got hold of 
the three county seats. 

By the winter of 1932-33, Deng Xiaoping was getting into 
trouble again. The anti-Mao faction headed by Party Secretary 
Bo Gu began taking over the Central Soviet Area and cam- 
paigning to deprive Mao of his remaining power. 

The campaign against Mao was initiated by an unsigned 
article in the internal party bulletin, probably written by Bo Gu 
or one of his supporters, Luo Fu. The Bolsheviks did not dare 
attack Mao openly, so instead, in the elliptical fashion of Chi- 
nese politics, they criticized Luo Ming, who was party secretary 
of Fujian province and a staunch supporter of Mao. Deng 
Xiaoping was not mentioned, but it was well known that he 
shared Luo Ming’s views and supported Mao. Almost immedi- 
ately, Luo Ming was removed 
from office. Deng was trans- 
ferred to the propaganda de- 
partment of the Jiangxi party 
committee. 

On April 15 the campaign 
against Deng went public when 
Luo Fu published an article in 
Red China. Luo Fu named 
names, first among them Deng 
Xiaoping, labeled a follower of 
the “Luo Ming line.” The next 
name was Mao Zetan, Mao 
Tse-tung’s brother. Deng, Mao 
Zetan and two others were re- 
moved from their posts. 

Deng was now sent to the 
general political department of 
the Red Army, to be “struggled 
against.” There are conflict- 
ing reports of what happened. 
Struggles were no kid-glove af- 
fairs. Physical violence was 
common. The victim was kept 
under detention, and it seems 
clear that Deng was no excep- 
tion. An article by Lo Man in 
the May 6 issue of Struggle, 
journal of the party central bu- 
reau, called for “an attack with- 
out mercy and a struggle with 
brutality” against Deng and the other followers of the “Luo 
Ming line.” 

Lo Man, secretary of the party organization bureau, was 
fierce in his demands for Deng’s punishment. It was at this 
time that Deng’s wife, A Jin, divorced him and married Lo 
Man. Whether this influenced Lo Man’s harshness toward 
Deng cannot be established. A Jin was a Cantonese and is re- 
membered as a woman of talent and something of an individ- 
ualist. She, like Deng, had been a party secretary in Ruijin, and 
they were married there in about 1931. She and Lo Man com- 
pleted the Long March together, but then were divorced. 

Deng was charged with following a “rich peasant line” be- 
cause he believed in leaving middle-level peasants alone while 
expropriating the rich and giving their land to the poor. He 
also believed in maintaining regional armed forces in the coun- 
ties rather than uniting them under central direction, as the 
Bolsheviks insisted. And Deng supported Mao’s strategy of let- 
ting the enemy penetrate Communist territory, then ambush- 
ing him and wiping him out. 

Under attack, Deng wrote two or three self-criticisms. He 
confessed he had undervalued the “offensive-line,” but this did 
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not satisfy his accusers. “I cannot 
say more,” Deng insisted. “What I 
write is true.” Deng had his back up. 
He would go no further. 

One day as Deng was being 
brought back to his detention cell by 
his guards, he encountered Tang 
Yizhen. She was the wife of Lu 
Dingyi, deputy premier of the Soviet 
Area. 

“I’m so hungry,” Deng told her. 
“IT don’t get enough to fill my 
stomach.” 

She took pity on him and bought 
two chickens for a silver dollar. Af- 
ter she cooked them, she sent a mes- 
sage to the guards to bring Deng to 
her house for dinner. Deng came, 
ate a chicken, and took the other 
back to his cell to eat later. Lu Din- 
gyi made the Long March and sur- 
vived, but his compassionate wife 
was left behind to die. 

Deng’s conduct under “struggle” 
was consistent with his conduct in 
later life. He was prepared to admit 
mistakes, but would not confess to 
errors of judgment when he believed himself to be correct. 
He supported Mao's strategy and he could not be budged on 
that point. 

There are half a dozen accounts of what happened next. 
Some versions say Deng was sent to the countryside to do 
forced labor. General Yang Shangkun says he was “sent down 
to the grass roots,” but what he did there Yang does not know. 
The most precise account relates that Deng was sent to Nan- 
cun, far from Ruijin, as an “inspector.”’ What he inspected, no 
one seems to know. All agree it was a lowly post. He stayed 
there only a brief time, possibly not more than ten days. It was 
an area of guerrilla warfare. Communist and Kuomintang 
forces roamed a no-man’s-land, all “tangled together,” as one 
Chinese military researcher put it. It was thought in Ruijin that 
“something might happen”—that is, that Deng might defect to 
the KMT. So he was brought back. 

Deng was now transferred to the Red Army as secretary- 
general of the general political de- 
partment. He held this job for two or 
three months and then, it is said, was 
relieved of duties at his own request 
and became an ordinary political 
worker. Another account relates that 
at his own request he became editor 
of Red Star, the army newspaper. 
It was not possible to publish Red 
Star during the Long March, howev- 
er, so Deng had not much to do but 
walk along. 

All this changed when the re- 
treating Red Army reached Zunyi 
and halted there for ten days. While 
the soldiers rested, the leaders argued 
about their future course, and more 
and more of them came to side with 
Mao Tse-tung. Among those taking 
part in all these sessions, and assidu- 
ously taking notes, was the editor of 
the nonfunctioning Red Star: Deng 
Xiaoping. By now he had also ac- 
quired the title of secretary-general of 
the Central Committee. The function 
of the secretary consisted largely in 
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keeping papers straight, filing docu- 
ments, forwarding and receiving 
messages, drafting orders. No mes- 
sages or documents bearing Deng’s 
signature as secretary-general have 
ever been uncovered. 

When the Red Army left Zunyi 
in late January of 1935, Mao was 
firmly in charge. Braun was reduced 
to the role of a spectator. And by now 
Deng was no longer marching in the 
ranks. He had a horse. Soon after 
this, Mao decreed that all men in the 
support apparatus must take military 
posts in the front lines. Deng Xiao- 
ping went to the First Army Group to 
direct political propaganda. By the 
time the Red Army finally got to 
northern Shaanxi, Deng was serious- 
ly ill with a form of typhoid fever. He 
was not able to resume work for a 
considerable period of time. 

Once the Long March was over, 
Deng moved steadily upward in the 
Communist hierarchy. He served as 
political commissar for the 129th 
Division, which fought against both 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists and the Japanese and then, as 
the Second Field Army, drove Chiang from the mainland. 
Deng stood on the platform at Tiananmen Square in Peking on 
Oct. 1, 1949, when Mao proclaimed the People’s Republic. He 
became Mao’s proconsul for the vast empire of southwest Chi- 
na. In 1952 he returned to Peking. He had a hand in every- 
thing. Party secretary, Politburo member—no responsibility 
seemed too heavy. He went to Moscow with Mao in 1957 for a 
showdown with Nikita Khrushchev, and in China watched 
over agriculture, industry and education. 

Deng Xiaoping did not change. He was still blunt and 
honest. He perceived the disaster of the Great Leap Forward, 
Mao’s program of speeded-up industrialization launched in 
1958, and he spoke his mind. Mao later complained that Deng 
and other critics “treated me as if I was their dead parent at a 
funeral.” Or as one of Mao’s underlings put it, “’To discuss with 
Deng Xiaoping as equals is more difficult than to put a ladder 
against heaven.” 

Before long Deng was being 
called a “capitalist roader,” and af- 
ter September 1966, he vanished 
from view. He was confined to his 
house, not permitted outside con- 
tacts. His children were sent to the 
countryside to do manual labor. His 
eldest son, then in his early 20s, was 
shoved out a fourth-floor window by 
Red Guards and crippled for life, 
paralyzed from the waist down and 
denied medical treatment. Deng, his 
second wife Zhuo Lin, and the step- 
mother who had raised him after the 
death of his mother were all sent in 
October 1969 to Jiangxi, where the 
Long March had started. 

Deng was 65 but he mopped the 
floor, split wood, broke up big hunks 
of coal for the stove to heat the small 
brick house assigned to him. He had 
worked with his hands at the Re- 
nault factory in France. Now he and 
his wife worked mornings in a fac- 
tory, he on the machines, she clean- 
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ing coils of wire. Armed guards escorted them back and forth. 
They were not allowed to speak without permission. After- 
noons they worked in their garden. They raised chickens and 
vegetables. They saved their money, hoping they might bring 
the five children to join them. (They did eventually bring in 
their youngest daughter, Maomao, who had been working on a 
production team in the Shaanxi countryside.) 

At the end of the day, as the parasol trees began to cast long 
shadows over the small courtyard, Deng would take a walk. 
Around and around the courtyard he walked, at a brisk pace, 
head slightly bowed, deep in thought. Every day he walked, un- 
til his feet wore a path in the red soil. 

From a window his daughter Maomao watched. The 
guards also maintained constant supervision. “Watching his 
sure but fast-moving steps,” Maomao said later, “I thought to 
myself that his faith, his ideas and determination must have be- 
come clearer and firmer, readying him for the battles ahead.” 

Deng was not tortured. He had been permitted to bring 
some books from Peking. Evenings he read—sometimes Marx 
or Lenin, sometimes Chinese 
history, sometimes Chinese or 
foreign literature. His step- 
mother did needlework. They 
listened to the evening news on 
the radio. 

He may even have played 
bridge with his wife and step- 
mother. When he was in power, 
he played often, and some in- 
ternational players rate him 
world class. He plays to win, 
but not for money. The loser 
must crawl under a table. When 
Deng loses, his partners are apt 
to say, “Oh, you don't have to 
do that.” He responds: “Yes, I 
will. It is the rule of the game.” 
And he crawls under the table. 

In 1971, Deng got permis- 
sion to bring his crippled son, 
Deng Pufang, to stay with him. 
Pufang had been living under 
miserable conditions in a wel- 
fare center north of Peking, flat 
on his back, weaving wire bas- 
kets to earn a little money. Now 
Deng gave the young man mas- 
sages and helped him bathe. He 
began to petition authorities to 
send his son to Peking for proper medical care. This did not 
come through until 1973, when Deng Pufang was permitted to 
go to Peking. Eventually Deng was able to send Pufang to the 
US. for examination and diagnosis. American doctors said 
Deng Pufang had been without treatment so long that nothing 
could restore his legs to normal. Pufang now lives in Peking 
and heads the China Welfare Fund for the Handicapped. 

On Nov. 5, 1971, Deng and his wife were summoned to a 
meeting to hear a political report. This was the first time this 
had happened since their arrest in 1966. Maomao as well as 
Deng Pufang were now with their parents. When Deng and his 
wife returned with their armed guards, they said nothing. Then 
Zhuo Lin motioned to Maomao, and she followed her mother 
into the kitchen. There the mother silently traced out four 
characters on her daughter's hand. They spelled out what had 
happened to another survivor of the Long March, another sur- 
vivor who had become one of Deng’s bitterest enemies: “Lin 
Biao is dead.” 

In February 1974, Deng Xiaoping was called to Peking. 
The long epoch of Mao was drawing toa close. The worst of the 
Cultural Revolution was over, Mao’s health was deteriorating, 
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the state of his mind and emotions precarious. Premier Chou 
En-lai had cancer. 

Mao turned again to the little man who could never be put 
down. Mao could have had Deng killed, like so many others 
(see following story). But he brought Deng back and was to say 
of him: “Deng is a rare and talented man. Deng has ideas. He 
does not assault problems head-on without thought. He finds 
solutions. He deals with difficult problems with responsibility.” 
Deng, said Mao, was a good fighter. He knew how to fight the 
Russians. A man like Deng was hard to find. 

As Chou’s strength declined, Deng took more and more mat- 
ters into his hands. He was filled with impatience. He was ob- 
sessed with time. Better than anyone, he knew what had hap- 
pened to the country. He knew who had been killed. He knew 
the able generals and administrators who lingered behind bars. 
He also knew the danger of Mao's wife, Jiang Qing, and the rest 
of the so-called Gang of Four, still crouching close to Mao, filling 
the aging man’s consciousness with poison. 

Nimble and quick as he was, Deng could not speed up the 
clock. With the death of Chou 
in January 1976, and the out- 
burst of public passion in Tian- 
anmen Square in behalf of 
Chou, the Gang pulled Deng 
down again. But not for long. 
That October, after Mao’s 
death, the Gang fell, and Deng 
came into command. 

He wears for a time the 
mantle of heaven. To his task 
he brought not only his energy 
and originality but the concepts 
perfected as he strolled evening 
after evening in the courtyard 
of his exile. They were simple 
ideas. First get the country go- 
ing again. Get the army into 
shape. Get the factories work- 
ing. Get the young people into 
school. Then move on to the 
goal of goals: Bring China into 
the twentieth century—by the 
twenty-first. 

“My task,” said Deng, as he 
picked up momentum, “is to try 
to live longer.” Not for himself, 
but for China. He felt “as fresh 
as a fish,” he told his friends af- 
ter taking a dip in the ocean. 

Deng had a secret ally in his new Long March. It was the 
younger generation—particularly the younger generation of 
families such as his, which went through the ordeal of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Never in China had the bond between the 
young and the old been so strengthened by the commonality of 
their experience. Not only had members of the older genera- 
tion, like Deng, been rethinking China’s revolution. The youn- 
ger generation was bringing in new thoughts, new insights, 
many of them drawing on an unexpected source—the United 
States. Thousands of young Chinese were studying in the U.S. 
If China’s system is now receiving heavy injections of private 
enterprise, profit incentives, individuality and entrepreneur- 
ism, it is not an accident. Thousands of Chinese are going back 
to their homes and sharing with their parents firsthand insights 
into the West. 

Along with the new Long March, China has embarked on 
what Deng calls the “open door policy.” An open door to ideas, 
to technology, to trade, to learning from other cultures, other 
ideologies, gaining from other nations’ techniques by which 
China can create a new order. Only thus can China fulfill its 
needs; and China needs everything. a 
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“I thought all phones 
were the same, until I had to 
shout to make myself heard?’ 


Steve Greenberg, Illinois 


We hear you loud and clear, 
Steve. In fact, people from 
Maine to California are shout- 
ing about their phones. About 
bad sound, flimsy construc- 
tion, or phones that don’t 
work. And even though they 
may look like AT&T phones, 
they don’t work like AT&T 
phones...and when youre 
used to AT&T quality, anything 
less is...less. 

At AT&T, we've been making 
quality phones longer than 
anyone else. So we know how 
to make them so they sound 
clear and strong. We've always 
believed you shouldn't have to 
shout when all you want to do 
is talk. Let$ face it. You've 
been spoiled. When was the 
last time you had to shout into 
an AT&T phone? 

You get what you pay for. 
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The right choice. 
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“Cold-Eyed, I Survey the World” 








Why Mao turned on his comrades-in-arms and launched the Cultural Revolution 


t the end of June 1959, Mao Tse-tung 

made his way up the lovely mountain 
known as Lushan, a 4,900-ft. peak high over 
the valley of the Yangtze. Cool, clear air 
flowed about Lushan’s crown of flowers. Sit- 
ting in a wicker chair on a terrace looking out 
over the valley, waiting for his comrades to 
join him at a Politburo meeting, Mao took 
brush in hand and wrote a poem, which he 
called The Ascent of Lushan: 


T have leapt over four hundred turns 
to reach the green crest. 

Now, cold-eyed, I survey the world 
beyond the seas. . . 





As he surveyed the world, Mao must 
have focused on some of his problems—the 
aftermath of his Great Leap Forward (back- 
yard steel mills), his deep split with Russia 
(atom bombs) and the views of some of his 
own comrades from the Long March (critical). Mao’s revolu- 
tion had begun to sputter. No longer, he felt, did his comrades 
possess the fire of the Long March. They were welcoming trai- 
tors to the cause. Always he had believed in /uan, the rage of 
anarchy, in destroying the old to create the new. The time had 
come for him to act. 

Tough old Peng Dehuai, China’s commander in the war 
against the Japanese and in the war against the Americans in 
Korea, had been down in Hunan. He had found a disaster: 
peasants without food, fields unsown, industry wrecked. Blunt 
and honest, Peng put his findings into a letter to Mao. Mao re- 
acted by removing Peng as Defense Minister. He was trans- 
ferred to a suburb west of Peking, where he did farm labor. 

“This was the end,” a Chinese observer said. “After Lu- 
shan, no one talked back to Mao. Everyone shut up. It was too 
dangerous. Lushan led straight to the Cultural Revolution.” 

With the coming of the Cultural Revolution in 1966, Peng 
was soon in the hands of the interrogators. He was beaten and 
beaten, interrogated and interrogated. He shouted his denials 
and pounded the table so fiercely that his cell shook. “I fear 
nothing,” he bellowed. “You can shoot me. Your days are num- 
bered.” He was knocked to the floor by heavy fists and kicked 
by jackboots until his lungs were perforated and his ribs bro- 
ken. He was hauled through the streets. He was 68 when this 
began and 76 before it ended. He was tough. He was questioned 
130 times. Finally he could no longer rise from his bed. He was 
deprived of the right to sit up, to drink water, to go to the toilet, 
to turn over in bed. He died on Nov. 29, 1974. 

Wang Jiaxiang, who had brought back from Moscow in 1938 
Stalin’s recognition of Mao as 
leader of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, was another of Mao’s 
victims. Arrested in 1967, he 
was dragged to public platforms, 
cursed by Red Guards, spat 
upon, struck in the face and 
knocked to the ground until he 
suffered a heart attack. For 18 
months Wang was held in total 
isolation and total darkness. His 
wife Zhu Zh ‘ngli was a doctor, 
but she was ..ot allowed to treat 
her husband. Red Guards seized 
Wang’s son and tortured him to 











MAO AT MOUNTAINTOP RETREAT 





BEFORE THE CRACKDOWN: FROM LEFT, CHOU EN-LAL, 
ZHU DE, MAO, LIU SHAOQI, DONG BIWU AND DENG IN 1957 


death. In January 1974 Wang died; he was 73. 
Marshal He Long, one of the founders of 
the Red Army, had been warned of danger by 
Premier Chou En-lai late in 1966. So he fled 
with his wife Xue Ming to the Western Hills. 
For a while He Long lived fairly peacefully, 
but the police finally came for him. He Long 
had suffered for years from diabetes and was 
on insulin. The authorities halted the insulin 
and gave him glucose injections. He Long was 
finally taken away in an ambulance. His wife 
was not permitted to follow. The hospital in- 
jected more glucose. He Long died that same 
day. His wife served six years at forced labor. 

General Yang Shangkun spent more 
time in prison than any other Long March 
commander: twelve years. Arrested in 1966 
as a spy for both the Soviets and the U.S., he 
was taken before mass struggle sessions of 
hundreds of thousands of Red Guards. They 
made him do “the airplane,’ bowing down with his arms 
stretched out behind him like wings. His wife was made to 
clean toilets in a six-story building, up and down, on her hands 
and knees. “But no one in my family was killed,” says Yang. 
“Some of my comrades were killed, and their children were 
killed and maimed. I was rather lucky.” 

In the official compound of Peking, the house of Liu Shaogi, 
President of China, was next door to Mao’s. In July 1966, Liu be- 
latedly realized that he was the No. | target of the Cultural Revo- 
lution. When Liu strolled over to speak to Mao, guards barred 
the door. He telephoned. No one accepted his call. 

Liu’s eldest son and eldest daughter were exiled to the Bur- 
ma border, where the eldest son would die and the daughter 
would be confined to a cowpen. His second son, Liu Yunrao, 
was jailed. So was another daughter, Pingping. The youngest 
daughter, Xiaoxiao, ten years old, was beaten by her class- 
mates and forbidden to attend school. 

Premier Chou warned the Lius not to step outside the pro- 
tected official compound. But the Red Guards lured Liu’s wife 
Wang Guangmei out with a trick—they told her that her daugh- 
ter Pingping had been badly injured and taken toa hospital. Ata 
struggle session, they slapped Liu in the face with the Little Red 
Book (of Mao’s quotations) until his cheeks bled. They deprived 
Liu of sleeping pills. He lay awake all night, his room flooded by 
glaring lights. While his wife was imprisoned in Peking, Liu was 
suddenly flown, half-dressed and ill, toa maximum-security pris- 
on in remote Henan in October 1969. He was thrown on a base- 
ment floor, half conscious, suffering from pneumonia. Lying on 
the cement floor, his hair uncut for months, a foot long, his 
mouth and nose deformed, blood 
on his chin, Liu died Nov. 12, 
1969. It was years before his 
death and its circumstances 
were publicly acknowledged. 

Marshal Zhu De, Mao’s old- 
est military comrade, could not 
have known that all this would 
happen when Mao summoned 
men of the Long March to Lu- 
shan. But perhaps he foresaw 
some of the coming troubles 
when he said to his comrades, 
“To think that once we all ate 
out of the same rice bowl!” x 
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One Thousand Mountains, Ten Thousand Rivers 





During its legendary 6,000-mile trek, China’s Red Army faced forbidding obstacles 


Apart from all political questions, the story of the Long 
March is an almost incredible saga of men (and women) at war, 
of danger, courage and endurance. Some highlights from Salis- 
bury’s account of the 6,000-mile march that did much to forge the 
leadership of modern China: 


SUICIDE ATTACK AT LUDING BRIDGE 

The Dadu is a powerful river rising in the approaches to the Hi- 
malayas in a remote northwest province of China called 
Qinghai, a wilderness of desert, mountains, forests. It flows 
with great speed almost due north to south and then swings 
east, crashing into a tributary of the Yangtze. The Dadu’s walls 
are narrow—jagged black cliffs. The river is not wide, but the 
speed of flow, the whirlpools, the great rocks make it a danger- 
ous place. In 1935 there was only one bridge, Luding Bridge, a 
370-ft. structure made of iron chains in 1701 and strongly de- 
fended by Kuomintang forces. 

Mao and his men did not start out for Luding Bridge. The 
plan was to cross at Anshunchang, the customary ferry from 
west to east. They captured the village early on May 24, but 
they found only one boat. They found two more boats down- 
stream, built bonfires at night and kept the ferry going around 
the clock. But it was obvi- 
ous this would not do the 
job. The Red Army had to 
get across the Dadu fast. 
Mao decided to send a van- 
guard from his Fourth 
Shock Regiment some 90 
miles along the spiny path 
that threaded the sheer 
cliffs along the Dadu. No 
one ever approached the 
bridge that way. It would be 
a surprise attack. Mao told 
them to get there in two 
days. 

The regiment's political 
commissar, Yang Chengwu, still remembers that the path 
wound like “a sheep’s gut” around and up and down the moun- 
tains. To the side there was a straight fall to the Dadu. About 
nine miles upstream, his men drew enemy fire from across the 
river, very narrow here, and struck off into the mountains. 
There were no real paths. Often they had to cut toeholds. 

At Yedading, about 16 miles up the Dadu, they routed a de- 
fending company of a hundred men. Then it was up a big 
mountain and down the other side, where the defenders had 
destroyed a bridge over a small swift stream. The Reds cut 
trees, made a rude footbridge and went on. They were coming 
downhill now, and a scout reported that a KMT battalion was 
positioned on a cliff overlooking a village called Pusagang. 
Yang sent a small party to circle back of the mountain, climb to 
its heights and attack the enemy from the rear. An hour later 
they had driven the KMT out. 

They started out again at 4 a.m. the next day. Fog closed in 
on the marchers as they began an ascent of Menghugang, 
Fierce Tiger Mountain. It was ten miles up and ten miles down. 
At the top, another KMT battalion had dug in. Under cover of 
the fog, the Red Army men came up to the redoubt unper- 
ceived, hurled in grenades, charged with bayonets, and the bat- 
talion fled. They chased them. By 6 p.m. they were still 35 miles 
from the Luding Bridge. Fog and drizzle made the path slip- 
pery. The men cut bamboo staves as they walked. Darkness 
fell. They marched in the murk. 








SOLDIER-ARTIST’S VIEW OF THE CROSSING AT LUDING 


During the night, the Fourth Regiment abandoned all of its 
equipment except guns and ammunition. All knapsacks, all 
food, every bit of weight was left by the wayside. The men 
jogged along the trail, guns in hand. 

At dawn they finally reached the bridge. It was a scene of 
beauty. The end of May is the height of the Sichuan season for a 
kind of small pink semisweet cherry that makes the valley 
floors blush with color. Tomatoes are ripe for market, olean- 
ders ablaze, potato fields white with blossoms and swarming 
with bees. Pink azaleas ruffle the mountain slopes. From his 
observation post Commissar Yang Chengwu could see the 
dirty little town of Luding across the bridge. There was only a 
handful of KMT troops on his side, but across the river there 
were several hundred—perhaps more. 

The Fourth Regiment occupied the few buildings at their 
end of the bridge. The Second Company, headed by Liao 
Dazhu, was picked as the assault team. Yang mounted heavy 
machine guns on an elevation just back of the bridge to lay 
down covering fire. He had no mortars or artillery. Captain 
Liao led 22 men on the assault. Each carried a tommy gun or a 
pistol, a broadsword and a dozen hand grenades. They had tc 
crawl on the great iron chains, swaying above the river. The 
enemy had removed the 
= planks two-thirds of the 
way across. The buglers 
sounded “‘Charge!"’ The 
machine guns opened fire. 
The 22 men began to inch 
their perilous way across. 
As they advanced, flames 
sprang up at the opposite 
end. The KMT had set fire tc 
the bridge house. 

It was a fine day. The 
rain had blown away. The 
sun was out. It was hot and 
the men sweated as, link by 
link, never looking down at 
the turbulent current, they advanced across the bridge. Link by 
link. Hand over hand. 

Ahead, the flames leaped up. The KMT had poured kero- 
sene on the wood. But there was no stopping the assault troops 
At the far end they clambered onto the remaining flooring and 
charged through the smoke and flame. They fired bursts from 
their machine guns as they went. As the soot-blackened Red 
Army men, some with clothes aflame, dashed out onto solid 
land, the KMT fled. 

Eighteen of the 22 men survived the suicide attack, came 
through unscathed, a single act of bravery that ensured that 
Mao’s march could go on. 


CLIMBING THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN 

To get past the Great Snowy Mountains near the border of Ti- 
bet, Mao Tse-tung had three alternatives. He could go to the 
west on a high but well-used caravan route that would take him 
to Aba, in northwest Sichuan, a long route among hostile Ti- 
betans. He could take another road east of the Snowies, whict 
led ultimately to Songpan—but there was considerable danget 
of attack by the Kuomintang along this route. The third alter- 
native was a rough path in the middle, over a 14,000-ft. pass or 
Jiajin Mountain, where there was only one poor trail that was 
used by local inhabitants. Mao's established preference hac 
been well demonstrated. In case of doubt, take the small road 
the back trail. That was what he chose now. 
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- HEY DOC! SUPERBETA 
LETS YOU SEE 20% BETTER, 
WITHOUT EATING CARROTS. 


“Carrots are great, but now theres a 
VCR that improves your vision 

New Sony SuperBeta”™ 

Just last year, people said Betamax® 
records a sharper picture than VHS 


Now feast your eyes on a picture that's 


a good 20% sharper than even Betamax 
This isn't just silly carrot talk 
Only new SuperBeta has what Sony 
peoples call ‘High Band Carrier Shift 
to get more signal recorded on tape 


So you'll see every hair on a hare's 


head better 








And you don't need ears like mine 
to hear better. ‘Cause SuperBeta has 
Hi-Fi stereo sound 

And you know who invented Hi-Fi 
sound for VCRs. Right, Sony. 

Now s look at mo 
>t over three times as many 


es. ‘Cause 





vies as VHS. 
Did you know that, doc? 


Or that Sc 





y SuperBeta has the only 
al effects wheel” for fast forward 
? And perfect edits? 











If you're hunting for the ultimate 


VCR, hop on down to your Sony dealer 
And compare Sony's picture to VHS 

Even Elmer Fudd would have to 
admit SuperBeta is better’ 


Introducing SuperBeta. The ultimate VCR 
with High Band Carrier Shift 














Are you 
exercising 


your right 
to be h 


Happiness. As Americans, 
we're promised an inalienable right 
to pursue it. And today more and 
more of us believe real happiness 
is founded on a balanced, total 
fitness of mind, body, and spirit. 

Balance is an ideal we pur- 
sue through hundreds of daily 
decisions involving how we eat 
and exercise and spend our leisure 
time. And making those important 
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decisions demands authoritative, 
no-nonsense information. 

“The Total Person,” a special 
advertising section in the October 
14 issue of TIME, offers down-to- 
earth advice for living better. Firm- 
ly grounded in science, it draws on 
the insights of doctors, psychol- 
ogists, and dietitians into eating 
better, exercising better, feeling bet- 
ter. And it includes checklists to 
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assess your own fitness and a list of 
books where you may learn more. 

Watch for “The Total Per- 
son’—and start exercising your 
inalienable right. 


In the October 14 


issue of Tl ME 
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Neither Mao nor his troops had any experience in climbing 
snow-covered mountains. They had little experience with 
snow. Most came from the hot, moist, semitropical areas of 
south China. The Great Snowies are year-round snow moun- 
tains, jagged and majestic, forming what seems almost a circle 
once you have entered them. Today’s modern road moves up- 
ward on endless switchbacks. All green is left behind. The 
mountains turn barren and brown, then white, great fields of 
snow extending over the peaks and down the other side. 

Snowy mountains in China are objects of awe and supersti- 
tion. Jiajin was called Faery Mountain by the local inhabitants, 
who told the Red Army men that only angels could fly over it. 
If you opened your mouth at the peak of Jiajin, the God of the 
Mountain would choke you to death. One Long March veteran 
remembered being told to talk in whispers on the mountain be- 
cause there was so little oxygen. Jiajin, in a word, was a magic 
mountain. Birds could not fly over it, and the best thing for hu- 
mans was to give it a wide berth. 

Before starting to climb Jiajin, the soldiers were briefed on 
the perils of high altitude, snow and cold. They were told to 
protect their eyes with strips of cloth to prevent snow blind- 
ness. They were told to walk steadily without pause, not to halt 
on the heights, to eat well before starting, to wear heavy cloth- 
ing (most of them had only their badly patched light cotton 
uniforms). At starting level the temperature was at sultry 
summer highs. As they climbed, they quickly became bathed in 
sweat. 

One problem with Jiajin, says Ji Pengfei, a young paramed- 
ic who later became a Foreign Minister, was that it sloped up- 
ward so gently. You could see the snow-covered fields at the 
top. They did not look far away. You did not sense you were 
mounting so high because you did not realize that you were al- 
ready at a high altitude when you started upward. The men 
were exhausted by months of marching and inadequate food. 
The climb seemed to go smoothly and then suddenly you en- 
tered a world of snow and ice and you fell. You tried to get up 
and found you had no strength. 

Chou En-lai’s guard, Wei Guolu, called the Snowies the 
hardest part of the march. Men joined hands to keep from fall- 
ing. Fog and mist alternated with sudden storms. Small ava- 
lanches crashed down from the peaks. Bodyguard Wei saw a 
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man from his hometown collapse. Before he could get to him, 
the man stopped breathing. They put the body into a mountain 
crevasse and buried it in snow. By 3 in the afternoon they had 
made it to the peak and started the descent. 

The medics remembered that the men must not halt at the 
peak. A pause could be fatal. They had to get over the crest as 
rapidly as possible and down to altitudes where there was more 
oxygen. It was terrible not to rest. Your muscles seemed to 
have vanished. But you had to keep going. Once you got over 
the top it was best simply to slide down. Let the ice take you to 
the bottom. There was no real path anyway. Some bones were 
broken. Some men were lost—catapulted off the cliffs. But it 
was the best way. 

The worst losses were among the logistic personnel, the 
carriers. The cooks, for instance. Against orders, they were car- 
rying 60 and 80 Ibs. of burden—their heavy cooking woks load- 
ed with rice and other food. Cooks in the Third Army halted on 
the heights to prepare fresh ginger and hot pepper soup to re- 
vive altitude victims. (Mao had advised the bodyguards to forti- 
fy themselves with ginger and hot peppers before starting the 
climb.) “We won’t let one man die in the Snowy Mountains,” 
one of the cooks insisted. But while they were passing out hot 
soup, two cooks collapsed and could not be revived. By the time 
the march had reached northern Shaanxi, the unit had lost 
nine cooks. 

The thin air was especially difficult for the weak and the 
wounded. It was almost impossible to care for the ill. Ji Pengfei 
recalled that the only remedy was to get them off the mountain. 
Many did not have the strength for that. Before they could be 
brought to lower altitudes, they were dead. Often they died as 
the medics tried to lift them out of the snow. “We lost many 
good people,” Ji Pengfei said. “Men froze to death. Some sim- 
ply could not breathe.” Details were sent out to pick up strag- 
glers. Often the “stragglers” turned out to be corpses buried in 
the snow. 

Even the leaders had great difficulties in getting over the 
mountain. Lin Biao, the vigorous young commander of the 
First Army, lost consciousness several times at the crest of 
Jiajin. Only with the aid of his bodyguards was he able to 
get across. The same thing happened to Xu Dinin, intelli- 
gence chief of the Red Army. Mao encountered many prob- 
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lems. His bodyguards helped him but got into trouble them- 
selves. Mao did not wear a padded jacket, and his cotton 
trousers and slippers were soon soaked. His party was hit by 
a hailstorm and took shelter under an oilcloth. Bodyguard 
Chen Changfeng almost fainted and was helped by Mao. 
Chen, in turn, got the Chairman going again when he halted 
to encourage some troops. By the time they got to the bot- 
tom of the mountain, Chou En-lai was coughing. He had 
caught cold. It was the first symptom of an illness that 
would come close to taking his life. 

There were others for whom the Snowies were not so great 
a challenge. One was Zhong Ling, a twelve-year-old when he 
joined the Red Army in 1931 and only 16 when he crossed the 
Great Snowies. He was not old enough to be issued a rifle. He 
worked in the propaganda section and painted slogans on 
walls. He just had an undershirt and a plain cotton shirt and 
straw sandals. “We were young, had a lot of vitality,” said 
Zhong, who is now a doctor. “We recovered easily. I didn’t 
think much. I ate, slept and 
marched. Never thought that any- 
thing was dangerous.” 


A WORLD WITHOUT PEOPLE 

In the summer, the Grass- 
lands looks like a magic carpet of 
flowers, stretching as far as the eye 
can see, every color you can imag- 
ine: vermilion, violet, blue, yel- 
low, rose, purple, white—all colors 
under heaven. The Grasslands is 
an inland Sargasso Sea lying on 
the 11,000-ft. plateau between 
the watersheds of the Yangtze and 
the Yellow rivers. Today those 
verdant plains, many of them 
ditched and drained, match those 
of Montana and Wyoming in fer- 
tility, white with sheep, dotted 
black with yaks, and with clusters 
of felt yurts where herdsmen camp 
to watch over their flocks. 

But when the Red Army came 
through 50 years ago, there were 
no yurts, no herdsmen, no sheep, 
just the silent flowers, luring men 
to walk amongst them. 

Yang Chengwu, leader of the 
Fourth Regiment, had been 
warned that beneath the flowers 
lurked bogs that could swallow a man in a minute. Somehow 
Yang must find a path through this watery waste, a path on 
which the Red Army could move with safety. The crossing 
must be made swiftly. Nationalist forces once again were gath- 
ering for the kill. The weather of the Grasslands was extremely 
changeable: sun one moment, hail the next, rain, mist, sleet, 
fierce winds—a devil’s brew. 

Yang found an old Tibetan who said he knew every inch of 
the Grasslands. The Fourth Regiment marched off through 
gravelly hills, still enfolded in yellow primroses, white star- 
flowers and bursts of elderberries. By midafternoon, angry 
clouds covered the horizon. Winds cut swaths through the 
heavy grass. 

As Yang and his men pushed forward, they put up guide- 
posts along their route. There were no other landmarks, just 
endless high grass, higher than a man’s waist, and water below. 
The water was often hip high over bean-curd bog. Men who fell 
into the bog disappeared before their comrades could pull 
them out. Rescuers vanished along with those they sought to 
help. 

It rained. There was no way to keep dry. No place to camp. 
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DESCENDING THE GREAT SNOWY MOUNTAINS 













Men spent the night huddled on their knees on hillocks too 
small to stretch out on. There was little food. The extra rations 
that everyone had gathered now melted away. There was no 
way to cook. No place for fires. No wood for fires. They chewed 
raw, unmilled wheat. Bloody dysentery afflicted half the army. 
The coarse seeds were tearing out their intestines. 

To cross the Grasslands was a journey of five to seven days. 
Those who crossed first were able to follow the fragile trails 
marked for them by Yang Chengwu’s vanguard. But each suc- 
ceeding day it became more difficult. Heavy men and animals 
broke down the narrow paths and submerged them under wa- 
ter and grass so that a man could not tell where to place his 
foot. The muck was not only slippery. It was like glue. Once in 
it, you sank deeper and deeper. Even the Tibetan guides had 
difficulty in finding their way. Again and again they lost 
the trail. 

“In eight days,’ Hu Yaobang, General Secretary of the 
Chinese Communist Party, recalled, “I did not see a single hu- 
. man being. The villages were emp- 
5 ty. I remember a few wild birds. 
* When we got to Banyou, there 
¢ were a few animals. But the houses 

were empty.” 

Ji Pengfei, the paramedic, felt 
that nothing matched the Grass- 
lands for horror. “We lost more 
men at the Grasslands than in the 
Snowies,” Ji Pengfei said. “Every 
morning we had to take a count to 
see how many were left. We found 
some who were not dead. Their 
eyes were open. But they could 
not rise. They could not talk. We 
got them to their feet and they 
slumped back into the bog— 
dead.” 

Some army doctors believe 
that the rarefied air weakened 
the men. They were wet and 
hungry and cold. But this was not 
why so many died. They had all 
been wet and cold and hungry 
before. Nor was it just weakness. 
“There were no people in the 
Grasslands,” Dr. Dai Zhenggqi 
said. “It was as simple as that. 
There were no people. None. 
You have to know us Chinese. 
None of us had ever had the ex- 

perience of living in a world where we saw no people, heard no 
people, talked to no people. No one walked down the path. No 
houses. Alone. As though we were the last people on earth.” 


In northern Shaanxi in October 1935, Mao finally found 
his home. In this land of red dust, of winds, of gullies, 
of low mountains and dried-out rivers, the Communists would 
sink deep roots. This was the gestation period of the revolution. 

For the moment he had only a remnant of his forces, 
but soon his legions would grow. Mao felt absolutely certain of 
this. 

He pulled a wooden stool up to the table in his new cave at 
Wayaobu, had his bodyguard light the kerosene lantern that 
had accompanied him from the day the Red Army started its 
march, took his ink stone out of his tin writing box, mixed some 
fine black ink, picked up his writing brush with its camel’s-hair 
tip, dipped it into the ink and began to write on a strip of fine 
rag paper. The words flowed easily: 


The Red Army fears not the trials of the Long March 
One thousand mountains and ten thousand rivers . . . = 
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After months of anger and anguish, Steve Jobs resigns as Apple chairman 


e was the brash, brilliant and 

sometimes bumptious brat of Sili- 

con Valley, a symbol of its high- 
tech genius and fabulous sudden wealth 
Alternately infuriating and inspiring, 
Steve Jobs co-founded Apple Computer in 
a California garage nine years ago and 
helped build it into a billion-dollar busi- 
ness that gave rise to the personal-com- 
puter industry. Along the way, Jobs was 
widely hailed as the prototype of a new 
American hero—the irreverent and char- 
ismatic young entrepreneur. 

Last week an embittered and virtually 
powerless Jobs resigned as Apple’s chair- 
man and from the board of directors, fol- 
lowing an anguished break with President 
John Sculley. But Jobs, who remains the 
largest single Apple stockholder with 
more than $85 million worth of shares, 
will not go gentle into the night. He is 
launching a new computer company that 
could compete directly with Apple (1984 
sales: $1.5 billion). Already Jobs has out- 
raged Apple's board by persuading five of 
the company’s managers, including top 
engineers and marketers, to join him in 
his venture. 

Jobs’ departure caps months of tur- 
moil that has shaken Apple to its core. 
The maker of home and office computers 
lost $17 million in its most recent quarter, 
the first red ink in the company’s history. 
The firm is still recovering from a sweep- 
ing corporate housecleaning this summer 
in which 1,200 of Apple’s 5,850 employees 
were let go. The company’s woes, more- 
over, have occurred against a backdrop of 
sluggish sales throughout Silicon Valley 
and the entire computer industry. The be- 
leaguered firm thus cannot take lightly 
even the symbolic threat posed by Jobs’ 
new company, which will produce com- 
puters for the education market, long an 
Apple specialty 

While relations between Jobs and 
Sculley have been strained at least since 
last spring, the final rift erupted in a mat- 
ter of days. On Sept. 12, Jobs informed Ap- 
ple’s board that he was planning to start a 
new firm; he implied that he would not 
take any key Apple employees with him. 
But the brief era of good feeling that en- 
sued lasted less than a day. Just before the 
start ofa 7:30 meeting the following morn- 
ing, Jobs handed Sculley a letter stating 
that several Apple employees were leaving 
to work for his new company. Apple exec- 
utives could not contain their ire, shouting 
“liar” and “deceitful” during the meeting 
The outcry convinced Jobs that he could 
no longer stay at the company 
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The charismatic entrepreneur, left, and Sculley in 1984: they finished each other's sentences 


In a characteristically petulant move, 
the chairman leaked his letter of resigna- 
tion to the press hours before delivering it to 
Apple on Sept. 17. “The company’s recent 
reorganization,” Jobs wrote, “has left me 
with no work to do and no access even to 
regular management reports. I am but 30, 
and want still to contribute and achieve.” 
Apparently intended to arouse sympathy, 
the tone of the letter and its public release 
struck some Apple executives as a clear at- 
tempt to embarrass them. Said Steve Woz- 
niak, Apple’s co-founder who left the com- 
pany last February to establish his own 
electronics firm: “Steve can be an insulting 
and hurtful guy.” One wag dubbed Jobs the 
John McEnroe of business. 

What particularly riled Apple officers 








was Jobs’ recruitment of respected Apple 
employees. Says Executive Vice President 
Delbert Yocam: “These were all key peo- 
ple.” They include Rich Page, a senior Ap- 
ple engineer, and Dan’! Lewin, manager of 
education marketing. The other defectors 
were the manager of the software division, 
a controller and an engineer 

Jobs’ actions startled knowledgeable 
observers as well as company insiders. 
Says Don Sinsabaugh, managing director 
of Swergold, Chefitz & Sinsabaugh, a 
Manhattan-based brokerage firm: “It sur- 
prised me that Jobs acted so unprofession- 
ally. It was tacky.” Apple’s exasperated of- 
ficers are considering whether Jobs may 
have violated his fiduciary responsibilities 
as chairman. 
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The former wunderkind remained 
feisty and unrepentant. Railing against 
Apple's “hostile posture toward me and 
the new venture,” Jobs in his resignation 
letter declared, “I am saddened and per- 
plexed by management's conduct.” 

Last week’s events marked the sad 
end of a chapter in Apple’s history that 
began happily in the spring of 1983. Con- 
vinced that his company needed manage- 
rial help in doing battle with mighty 
IBM, Jobs spent several months trying 
to persuade Sculley, a marketing whiz 
who was then president of Pepsi-Cola, to 
become Apple’s chief executive. In a 
ritual that resembled an old-fashioned 
courtship, the two men spent weekends 
together, roaming New York’s Central 
Park and strolling through museums. The 
executives seemed so well matched that 
when talking to others they would often 
finish each other’s sentences. Said Sculley 
of Jobs: “Steve is a great visionary.” 
Echoed the not notably modest Jobs: 
“Sculley is someone I can learn from.” 
In April 1983, Sculley joined Apple for a 
$1 million annual salary and a $1 million 
bonus. 

The union seemed at first to make 
sense. But slowly and painfully, the ties 
between the executives began to unravel. 
By early this year, the men who ran Ap- 
ple found themselves in profound dis- 
agreement over the direction of the firm. 
Said Sculley; “It became clear that we 
had to run the company with more disci- 
pline, and this meant Steve would have 
less freedom.” 

As Jobs and Sculley bickered, Apple's 
business deteriorated. The long-awaited 
Macintosh computer failed to make deep 
inroads into the office market after its in- 
troduction in January 1984. The advanced 
machine has so far come nowhere near 
equaling the success of the Apple II, the 
company’s first major product. One rea- 
son: Jobs’ insistence on building the 
Macintosh in a self-contained way, which 
has made it all but impossible to add 
new components to existing ma- 
chines to boost their power. Jobs’ sin- 
gle-minded attention to the Macin- 
tosh and his indifference to 
other Apple products exac- 
erbated tensions between 
him and Sculley. Beset by 
such troubles, Apple 
watched its stock 
price steadily tum- 
ble from a high of 
more than $62 a share in 
1983. The stock closed last 
week at 16%. 

Alarmed by the Jobs- 
Sculley conflict and Apple’s 
sagging position, company 
directors pressured Sculley 
to exert his power as chief 
executive. Last May he did so. 
In a major corporate reorganiza- 
tion, Sculley realigned the company 
along conventional manufacturing 
and marketing lines. Jobs, who had 
sought to persuade the board to fire 
Sculley, was kicked upstairs, losing 














Co-Founder Wozniak left in February 


all operating authority. Four months later 
he was gone. 

In leaving Apple, Jobs becomes mere- 
ly the latest in a long list of entrepreneurs 
who have been forced out of companies 
they founded. Michael Tushman, a profes- 
sor at Columbia University’s business 
school, estimates that only 10% of those 
who launch firms are able to survive the 
inevitable changes that come with rapid 
growth. Says Tushman: “The very charac- 
teristics that lead entrepreneurs to 
start companies—independence, innova- 
tion and a commitment to ideas—are the 
same ones that can cause their demise as 
managers. A mature firm cannot tolerate 
relentless turmoil or a tendency to dash off 
in all directions.” 

Some basic details about Jobs’ new 
company came to light last week. Bearing 
the clearly symbolic name Next, it will 
be located in Sunnyvale, Calif, and 




























will focus on the education market. To 
bankroll the venture, Jobs, who has sold 
1.35 million Apple shares this year, could 
dispose of some or all of his remaining 
stock. 

To staff Next, Jobs has apparently 
turned to at least one former partner. 
Wozniak said last week that Jobs had 
called him earlier and left a message that 
he wanted Woz, as the Apple co-founder 
is known, to join Jobs in his new venture. 
Wozniak, whose relations with Jobs have 
been strained for months, had yet to re- 
turn the call, 

Jobs is leaving Apple at a critical 
point in its history. The company is at- 
tempting to revive its older Apple IT line 
and to bolster Macintosh sales at a time 
when industry growth has dramatically 
slowed. Last week struggling Control 
Data canceled a $300 million securities 
offering and announced that it expects to 
report a loss for the year. In another de- 
velopment, Ziff-Davis folded its three- 
month-old trade paper, Computer Indus- 
try Daily, because of anemic sales. 

Apple executives are nonetheless con- 
fident that they can polish their corporate 
performance. Sales edged up in recent 
months, and the company plans a hefty 
advertising campaign during the remain- 
der of the year. The Apple II series will 
receive special attention, along with a 
host of new products. Among them: a mo- 
dem that is some 30% cheaper than other 
phone-line hookups now on the market, 
and a new printer. 

Silicon Valley remains rife with spec- 
ulation about how well Apple will func- 
tion without Jobs. Sculley is confident: 
“Steve's great contribution was recogniz- 
ing that computers were tools for individ- 
uals and not large blue boxes for institu- 
tions. That doesn’t change, whether Steve 
is here or not.” Some observers, noting 
that Apple stock jumped $1 a share after 
Jobs’ resignation became known, believe 
his departure may be a blessing for the 
company. Says David Gold, a Palo 
Alto venture capitalist: “It’s good 
news for Apple that he’s out of their 
hair. The loss of a few employees is 
probably a small price to pay to have 
Steve Jobs going off and doing some- 
thing else.” But Nolan Bushnell, 
who founded Atari and subsequent- 
ly launched and left several other 
firms, including Pizza Time The- 
ater, is not so sure. Says he: “Where 
is Apple’s inspiration going to come 
from? Is Apple going to have all the 
romance of a new brand of Pepsi?” 

Jobs, meanwhile, remains well 
aware of the difficulties confronting 
his new venture and of the crucial 
importance of timing. “Apple was 
unique,” he once confided. “If we 
had tried it one year earlier or one 
year later, it wouldn't have hap- 
pened.” At the still tender 
age of 30, Jobs will now try 
to make it happen once 
again. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
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Undaunted, the automaker displays a drawing of the new car that he may build in Columbus 





Another Roadblock for a Dreamer 








DeLorean is charged with cheating investors out of $8.9 million 


“p raise the Lord,” said John Z. 
DeLorean when he heard the not- 
guilty verdict at his cocaine-trafficking 
trial last year. But his legal troubles were 
far from over. A federal grand jury in De- 
troit last week indicted the once and pos- 
sibly future automaker on new charges: 
mail and wire fraud, interstate transpor- 
tation of stolen money, and income tax 
evasion. The accusations stem from his 
handling of the finances of DeLorean Mo- 
tor Co., which went bankrupt in 1982. In- 
vestigators charge that DeLorean, 60, 
bilked his backers out of $8.9 million. 

The case focuses on $12.5 million that 
investors put up for research and develop- 
ment of the DeLorean, a sleek, stainless- 
steel sports car with distinctive gull-wing 
doors. The indictment charges that begin- 
ning in 1978 DeLorean funneled much of 
that money into a mysterious Panamani- 
an company called GPD Services, which 
in turn deposited the funds at the Pierson 
Bank in Amsterdam. Eventually, $8.9 
million went from that bank into DeLor- 


ean’s personal account at New York’s | 
| Christian and began attending weekly Bi- 


Citibank. Of that amount, the indictment 
says, DeLorean used $7.5 million to buy 
Utah-based Logan Manufacturing, which 
makes equipment for maintaining ski 
slopes. He allegedly used the remaining 
$1.4 million for personal expenses and re- 
payment of a loan. All the while, DeLor- 
ean and his then wife Model Cristina Fer- 
rare enjoyed a lavish life-style, which 
included a 25-room mansion in Bedmin- 
ster, N.J., a 48-acre ranch in San Diego 
County and a 20-room apartment on 
Fifth Avenue overlooking New York 
City’s Central Park. 

After the indictment, DeLorean, a 
former General Motors executive who 
was once in the auto industry’s fast lane, 
brushed off questions from reporters out- 
side his Manhattan apartment with a 
brusque “Read the book. It’s all in the 








book.” He was referring to DeLorean 
(Zondervan; $17.95), his new autobiogra- 
phy. In it, he denies the charges raised in 
Detroit. Writes DeLorean: “When all the 
documents and facts are presented, I ex- 
pect to be fully vindicated.” 

The DeLorean car, which was manu- 
factured in Northern Ireland with the 
help of loans and grants from the British 
government totaling more than $120 mil- 
lion, made its debut in 1981. Thanks in 
part to the car’s $25,000-plus price tag 
and a US. recession, sales were low. 
When the company was near collapse, 
DeLorean allegedly planned to raise cash 
in a big cocaine deal, but his prospective 
partners in crime turned out to be FBI 
agents. He was acquitted because the jury 
decided that he had been entrapped by 
the agents. His celebration was bitter- 
sweet, however. Just before the trial end- 
ed, Ferrare had told him she was leaving 
him. They were divorced last April, and 
she remarried two weeks later. 

After his arrest for cocaine traffick- 
ing, DeLorean became a_ born-again 


ble study classes. He never gave up his 
dream. As he writes in his autobiography, 
“T would delight in being able to resurrect 
the DeLorean car.” He and a group of in- 
vestors including Marvin Katz, an Ohio- 
based auto-parts distributor, hope to start 
a modest venture that would turn out 250 
cars annually, possibly in Columbus. 

The 9,000 DeLoreans sold in the U.S. 
are beginning to disappear from Ameri- 
can roads because of the lack of spare 
parts. But the car has not totally receded 
from the popular imagination. In last 
summer's megahit movie Back to the Fu- 
ture, the supercharged auto that carries 
Marty McFly back to the 1950s is a con- 
verted DeLorean, specially equipped for 
time travel. —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles 


Breaking Rank 


Yamani talks price war 





i n the frequently murky realm of global 
oil prices, even the offhand remarks of 
Saudi Arabian Oil Minister Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani can create an avalanche of ru- 
mor and speculation. Last week the ener- 
gy industry worldwide was abuzz over Ya- 
mani’s latest actions. With an OPEC 
meeting scheduled for Oct. 3 in Vienna, 
the mercurial minister let it be known 
that he had entered negotiations that 
could lead to lower Saudi Arabian crude 
prices for some customers. The move was 
seen by many as evidence that prices of 
the hard-pressed OPEC cartel might 
be on the verge of cracking. Said John 
Lichtblau, president of the Petroleum In- 
dustry Research Foundation: “The era of 
official prices is ending.” 

The Saudi talks with customers fo- 
cused on a complex “netback price” ar- 
rangement, under which sellers effective- 
ly charge the market rate for oil rather 
than the officially posted price. As a 
rough rule of thumb, the system could net 
the Saudis $2 to $2.50 less than the estab- 
lished OPEC price of $28 per bbl. While 
Middle East oilmen could not confirm last 
week that the Saudis had signed any such 
agreements, trade sources elsewhere said 


Texaco would buy some crude under the 
discount system. 

Energy-industry insiders saw the Sau- 
di negotiations as an effort by Riyadh to 
pressure the rest of OPEC’s 13 members 
into halting the now common practice of 
selling below official prices and exceeding 
their production quotas. Said a Japanese 
oil trader stationed in the gulf region: 
“First and foremost, this netback scheme 
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is a warning to OPEC and non-OPEC oil 
producers that they must all take coordi- 
nated action or the Saudis will go fur- 
ther.” As if in confirmation, Yamani 
warned that a ruinous price war could de- 
velop by next spring unless OPEC mem- 
bers stuck to official quota and price 
agreements and other producers restrict- 
ed their output. 

If the Saudis are discussing netback 
agreements, they are not offering them to 


a 





that the US. oil giants Exxon, Mobil and | 


all customers. When Japanese traders re- | 


cently tried to negotiate such deals for 
themselves, they were told to pay the offi- 


to buy at the netback price,” said a source, 
“but they will not let us.” As a result, 
the Japanese are gradually shifting their 
oil purchases from Saudi Arabia to other 
producers, like Iraq, who are offering 
deep discounts. 

For now, the main beneficiary of any 
Saudi price cuts will be the Riyadh trea- 
sury. While lower crude-oil rates will 
mean fewer dollars per bbl., they could 
trigger an increase in sales. That would 
pump badly needed cash into a nation 
that has seen its foreign currency reserves 
| drop by some $20 billion in the past year, 
| to less than $100 billion. a 





cial $28 price. “We would be very happy | 
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Business Notes 


AFreer Hand for AT &T 


In 1980, four years before the court-ordered breakup of 
American Telephone and Telegraph, the Federal Government 
required the company to separate its telephone-service division 
from the unit that made and sold equipment. That step was tak- 
en to prevent Ma Bell from charging telephone customers for the 
cost of developing new communications systems. 

Such concerns have since diminished. AT&T no longer pro- 
vides local telephone service, and competitors have eroded the 
company’s long-distance dominance. Recognizing those facts, 
the Federal Communications Commission last week reversed its 
1980 decision and allowed AT&T to merge its long-distance and 
phone-equipment businesses. The ruling means that AT&T will 
no longer have to send different sales representatives to custom- 
ers to sell services and hardware. 

AT&T jubilantly announced that the FCC decision would al- 
low it to save hundreds of millions of dollars annually by elimi- 
nating overlaps in areas such as marketing and administration. 
As a result, AT&T said, it will be able to offer customers lower 
prices on phone and computer equipment. 


INSURANCE 


Taking a Bath in Space 


“This is the greatest disaster in 
the history of commercial space tech- 
nology.” So last week said a stunned 
James Barrett, president of Washing- 
ton-based International Technology 
Underwriters, a major insurer of 
space satellites. Barrett’s remark was 
prompted by the unprecedented loss 
of three new communications satel- 
lites in a week. Estimated value of 
the three, insured by INTEC and 
other companies: $250 million. 
Hughes satellite on ground The first casualty was a Hughes 

Aircraft—built LEASAT 4 satellite, 
which began to malfunction, apparently because of a faulty 
transmission cable, about one week after it popped perfectly out 
of the cargo bay of the space shuttle Discovery on Aug. 29. Two 
other satellites, one owned by GTE, the other by a European 
consortium, were lost on Sept. 12 when the European Space 
Agency had to destroy the misfired Ariane rocket that carried 
them. The mishaps brought to $600 million the total cost to in- 
surers of the seven satellites lost in the past two years. Asa result, 
some insurers said they will limit their coverage of satellites, 
while others may get out of the space business altogether. 





A Bid for a New Frontier 


For Frontier Airlines the past year has been a struggle. The 
Denver-based carrier lost $31 million in 1984 and sold almost 
half its fleet to raise cash. Last week Texas Air Chairman Frank 
Lorenzo unveiled his plan to solve the airline’s woes. Lorenzo, 
who was outbid for TWA in August by Corporate Raider Carl 
Icahn, offered $20 a share in a deal that could mean $250 million 
to Frontier. Said Lorenzo: “It’s extremely hard for a small airline 
to compete.” 

Purchase of Frontier would enable Texas Air, which also 
owns Continental, to boost its share of business in the Rocky 
Mountain region substantially. Frontier, the 15th-largest U.S. 
carrier, would provide connections to Continental flights in 
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Denver and in other cities that are served by the two airlines. 

Lorenzo may not be able to acquire Frontier without a fight. 
GenCorp, an Ohio-based company that holds a controlling in- 
terest in Frontier, had been planning to sell the carrier to its 
union employees for $17 a share. The workers may well decide to 
oppose the offer by Lorenzo, who is known throughout the air- 
line industry as a union buster. 


AGRICULTURE 
Desperate Measures in Florida 


One year ago, citrus can- 
ker was found in young orange 
trees at a nursery in Avon 
Park, Fla. Ever since, state 
and federal agricultural offi- 
cials have fought a widening 
battle to eradicate the deadly 
bacterial disease, last seen in 
Florida half a century ago. The 
canker now threatening the 
state’s $1.2 billion citrus indus- Burning the nursery stock 
try is resistant to every remedy 
except fire. But even after spending $24 million and burning 
nearly 9 million trees, officials are finding the canker in new lo- 
cations. In the past month alone it has turned up in three nur- 
series and an orange grove. 

Last week Florida took a still more drastic step to halt the 
epidemic: it quarantined the state’s 300 commercial citrus nur- 
series. Said Charles Poucher, director of the state’s canker proj- 
ect: “It causes an extreme hardship on nurserymen, but it had to 
be done because we can’t live with citrus canker.” 

Though the disease is harmless to humans, it spreads easily, 
carried on clothing and equipment, even on windblown rain. 
To prevent the canker from spreading beyond its borders, Flori- 
da has also forbidden growers to ship fruit to other citrus- 
producing states. 
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FAST FOOD 
Whoppers on Wheels 


The burger wars of recent years have inspired the competi- 
tors to offer breakfasts, ethnic snacks and other customer- 
enticing gimmicks. Now Burger King is mobilizing its existing 
menu and taking it on the road. By next February the No. 2 
hamburger chain (after McDonald’s) will roll out a fleet of 20 
customized vans to serve everything from Whoppers to shakes 
and fries from kitchens on board. 

The vehicles will be bound for the East and West coasts and 
US. military bases in Europe and Asia. Two vans scheduled for 
delivery to Camp Casey near the Korean Demilitarized Zone 
will sport camouflage and the Burger King logo rendered in 
hard-to-spot dark green and brown. 

The company sees a wide range of tactical uses for its vans. 
Workers from the vehicles could circulate in office buildings and 
relay orders through head- 
sets back to the mobile 
units. The vans could also 
feed fans outside football 
stadiums or show up at 
college dormitories for 
students seeking midnight 
snacks. If the meals on 
wheels are a hit, Burger 
King plans eventually to 
dot the U.S. with Whop- 
pers to go. 











Apilot van at a California base 
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It is considered the birth- 
place of rock ‘n’ roll, but in the 
past two decades the Sun Rec- 
ords studio in Memphis has 
seemed to be in its twilight. 
Still, music fans who feared 
that rockabilly might eventu- 
ally go the way of the turkey 
trot can take heart. Last week 
a 1985 version of the legendary 
“Million Dollar Quartet,” 
which once included Elvis 
Presley, was back in Memphis. 
The veteran country rockers— 
Jerry Lee Lewis, Carl Perkins, 


the film’s opening scene, Len- 
nox incites a mob to take a ship 
for the American cause from 
its owner, played by Al Pacino. 
Lennox took the demands of 
making her first movie in 
stride, including repeated 
dousings with buckets of water 
for a rainy scene. The rocker 
| was also asked to cover her 
| close-cropped coif with a long 
red wig. “It went with a 
fiery personality,” explains 
Winkler. Right now Lennox is 
| drying out her pipes in prepa- 





Spirited supergroup: Cash, Lewis, Orbison and Perkins at Sun studio 


Johnny Cash and Presley Re- 
placement Roy Orbison—were 
on hand to record a new album 
and a television special in the 
same studio where they got 
their start some 30 years ago 
“We're not out to recapture 
that old sound,” said Cash 
“We're here to recapture that 
spirit we had. I felt that spirit 
when we hit the city limits, 
and I feel it even more now 
that we are together.” 
bl 

Her physical presence is 
nothing if not revolutionary. 
Which is exactly what Produc- 
er Irwin Winkler was looking for 
when he cast Eurythmics Lead 
Singer Annie Lennox, 30, in the 
role of Miss Liberty in Revolu- 
tion, an epic film about the 
American War of Indepen- 
dence, due out in December 


| “We thought she had the right 


kind of look for the period,” 
says Winkler of the Scottish 
rocker. “We thought her voice 
would ring out in the crowd. It 
cuts through everything.” In 





ration for a new album and a 
worldwide tour that will begin 
next summer. By then, any 
emotional chords she strikes 
are sure to be voiced in a prop- 
er Scots burr, 


Stepping up: Ewing in New York 
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Reborn in the U.S.A.: Lennox rousing the people in Revolution 


Already one of the most in- 
timidating players in basket- 
ball, former Georgetown Cen- 
ter Patrick Ewing last week 
took a giant step toward be- 
coming one of the richest. The 
Jamaican-born 7-footer ended 
months of negotiations with 
the New York’ Knicks, signing 
a contract with the National 
Basketball Association club 
that calls for a $1.7 million 
paycheck in 1985 and up to 
$30 million over the next ten 


| years. The deal makes him the 


highest-paid rookie in NBA his- 


| tory. Ewing, 23, who averaged 


14.6 points and 9.6 rebounds 
for the Hoyas last season, ap- 
peared to remain above the 
media furor surrounding his 
professional future. “I feel 
great that it’s over,” he said 
after the final twelve-hour con- 
tract session at Madison 
Square Garden. “Now I can 
get down to doing what I do 
best, and that’s playing ball.” 
Basketball fans seem to agree. 
Since Ewing was acquired by 
the Knicks last May, the team 
has sold 9,500 season tickets, 
nearly twice the number 
bought by fans last year. 


She is as all-American as, 
well, cheesecake. After she 


| won the Miss America title in 
| Atlantic City last week, how- | 





ever, Susan Akin’s first wish was | 


for hot apple pie and 
cream. Since then, Akin, 21, a 
blond, blue-eyed public rela- 
tions and communications ma- 
jor at the University of Missis- 


ice | 


sippi, has been swept up in the | 


whirlwind of talk shows, photo 
sessions and interviews that 
come with her crown. “For me, 
Miss America is the ultimate,” 
says Akin, who has participat- 


ed in at least 100 professional | 
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beauty pageants since the age 
of five. She has picked up a few 
expert techniques along the 
way. She shrink-wrapped her- 
self in Saran Wrap for three or | 
four nights before one compe- | 
tition last year (“You lose a lit- 
tle bit of water”), and has used | 
an athletic adhesive called 





Akin: firm convictions 


Firm Grip to keep the bottom 
of her bathing suit in place 
(“Everybody uses it. I'm so 
firm I don’t need much”). Her 
immediate plans? “I want to 
make a lot of money,” she says 
both candidly and cheerfully, 
“and meet a lot of people.” 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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T ipper Gore can do something 
you can’t. She can quote the 
loopy lyrics of a rather recherché 
song by W.A.S.P.: “I got pictures 
of naked ladies lying on my bed 
I whiff the smell of a sweet con- 
vulsion/ Thoughts are sweating 
inside my head I start to 
howl in heat/ I...” and this next 
word presents a problem. How to 
handle propriety and make her 
point at the same time? Spelling 
is the answer. She pronounces 
each of the four letters, then fin- 
ishes, “. . . like a beast.” 

Few people outside a core of 
heavy-metal diehards will know 
that Gore gets the lyrics a little 
askew. Not many others may 
even have heard of W.A.S.P. 
Tipper Gore, wife of Senator Al- 
bert Gore Jr., and some other 
well-connected women in Washington 
are changing all that. They have banded 
together as Parents Music Resource Cen- 
ter (P.M.R.C.) and, with the National Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, want everyone 
to know that rock-'n’-roll music has gone 
too far. “The music industry is cashing in 
on shock value, and parents have said, 
‘That's it—no further,’ ” says Ann Kahn, 
president of the NPTA. It is not only the 
W.A.S.P. who stand accused. It seems as 
though everyone is coming down on Judas 
Priest, Motley Criie, AC/DC, Twisted 
| Sister and other metal machines. Madon- 
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No. 1 with a bullet: targets for censure Dee Snider of Twisted Sister, Sheila E., and Rob Halford of Judas Priest 


Rock Is a Four-Letter Word 


A Senate committee asks: Have the lyrics gone too far? 





Tipper Gore and Susan Baker testify in Washington 


na is being scrutinized. So is Sheena Eas- 
ton, singing about her “sugar walls,” and 
Sheila E., strutting her stuff. And Prince, 
going on about a girl masturbating with a 
magazine. And Michael Jackson too 
Gore’s worries were fully aired in 
Washington last week when she and kin- 
dred spirits appeared before the Senate 
Commerce Committee to thrash out rock’s 
putative excesses. Gore faced at least one 
friendly face on the committee: her hus- 
band, the Democratic Senator from Ten- 
nessee. The opposition included such 
music-business figures as Rock Avant- 








| Gardist Frank Zappa, John Denver, and 
Dee Snider of Twisted Sister. Whatever 
their political effects, the hearings were 
certainly high on entertainment value 
Senator Ernest Hollings, a Democrat 
from South Carolina, announced 
= that “the only redeeming social 
= value” he could find in rock “is 
that the words are inaudible.” The 
2 P.M.R.C.’s Susan Baker, wife of 
: Treasury Secretary James Baker, 
“ evoked a “proliferation of songs 
glorifying rape, sado-masochism, 
incest, the occult and suicide by a 
growing number of bands.” Zappa 
announced that “the complete list 
of P.M.R.C. demands reads like an 
instruction manual for some sinis- 
ter kind of toilet-training program 
to housebreak all composers and 
performers.” Nebraska Democrat 
J. James Exon suggested omi- 
nously that “unless the music in- 
dustry cleans up its act, there 
might well be legislation.” Singer 
Dee Snider showed up in tight 
jeans and a cut-off T shirt and 
fought past his nervousness to tell 
| everyone that the band’s song Under the 


Blade, allegedly a glorification of S-M, 

| was in fact about fear of surgery. “The 
only sado-masochism present,” he insisted, 
“was in Tipper Gore’s mind.” 

Gore and other P.M.R.C. founders want 
song lyrics made available with records 
and tapes, and are demanding, in Gore’s 
words, “a one-time panel to recommend a 
uniform set of criteria.” The P.M.R.C. has 
backed off from its earlier insistence on 
specific ratings, such as V for violence, X 
for explicit lyrics and O for occult. “We do 
not want censorship in any shape or form,” 
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Gore insists. Comments Baker: “The issue 
affects my family. I really believe that the 
escalation of violence and sexuality is a 
form of child abuse.” 

The ruckus over rock’s excesses flares 
on historical cue: Elvis’ pelvis in the '50s; 
Beatles and drugs, sex and Stones in the 
*60s; punk anarchy in the *70s. Those con- 
troversies were just as intense and at times 
even more widespread. Presley shook up 
the whole country; the Sex Pistols played 
yet another funeral march for the British 
Empire. Things simmered down with 
time, which is probably what is most 
needed now. Even liberals like New York 
Governor Mario Cuomo have voiced con- 
| cern about explicit lyrics. Danny Gold- 
berg, president of Gold Mountain Rec- 
ords, has organized his own group to 
counter the influence of the P.M.R.C., but 
readily admits, “I empathize with parents 
who are shocked to see what happens as 
their kids grow up.” 

Shock waves really started spreading 
this spring. The NPTA had been weighing 
in against the record 
companies for a year be- 
| fore that, but their only 

response was a stereo- 
phonic yawn. The wom- 
en of the P.M.R.C. fired 
off a strong letter to the 
Recording Industry As- 
sociation of America, 
| an organization whose 
| most prominent respon- 
sibility is to certify 
record sales. They also 
arranged for an interde- 
nominational minister 
| named Jeff Ling (“I am 
to religion what a free 
agent is to football”) to 
put on an audiovisual 
show of rock naughti- 
ness in Washington in 
May. Capital movers 
and shakers shifted in 
their seats while Ling read from the works 
of Judas Priest. Not long after, the women 
heard from RIAA President Stanley Gorti- 
kov. He announced that record companies 
would, at their own discretion, put warning 
labels on certain albums: PARENTAL GUID- 
ANCE—EXPLICIT LYRICS. 
This satisfied no one. The P.M.R.C. and 





the NPTA agreed that such caveats were too | 


mild. Some record companies have gone 
along, but others have resisted. “It’s mo- 
ronic,” David Geffen, chairman of Geffen 
Records, told TIME’s Peter Ainslie. “I have 
no intention of carrying a warning label on 
my records. It’s censorship. They'd have to 
pass a law before I would do it.” Some ob- 
servers of the music business believe that 
the RIAA acquiesced to label warnings be- 
cause it did not want to ruffle feathers 
while lobbying for passage of a bill that 
would place a surcharge on the manufac- 
ture of home recording equipment and 
blank tape. Gortikov denies such charges 
and instead talks generally about “de facto 
censorship” and “the possible dilution of 
rights.” Ling, now a consultant for the 
P.M.R.C., asserts that “any artist who is a 





Frank Zappa on the hot seat 








true artist won't care about a rating.” 

Singers and songwriters have other 
ideas. “I feel more akin to the rebels than 
the reverends,” says John Fogerty. “This 
whole thing sounds kind of dangerous to 
me. Who will assign these labels anyway? 
Once you get a rating system, you may 
then in fact not see certain records with 
certain ratings in the stores or hear them 
on the radio.” Jackson Browne wonders if 
his albums could get rated P for political, 
or whether such exercises in innocent he- 
donism as Rosie and Redneck Friend 
would be slapped with an X 

Many of the songs targeted for censure 
are performed by marginal rock acts or are 
obscure cuts on albums. Indeed, the 
W.A.S.P. song that Gore quotes has not 
even been released in the U.S. But implicit 
in the concerns of Browne and his peers is 
that writers and performers, not record 
companies, will be the ones to pay the 
heaviest price if a ratings deal is struck. “A 
lot of my records would have been banned 
or stickered under this system,” says Randy 

Newman. “Even with- 

= Outit, a lot of my stuff has 
been kept off the radio.” 
Fogerty recalls reading 
a newspaper column at- 
= tacking one of his love- 
liest Creedence Clear- 
water Revival tunes, 
Lookin’ Out My Back 
Door, because the writer 
thought a line about a 
lawn was a reference to 
smokable grass 

Heavy-metal music 
is a particularly easy 
target for critics because 
its audience is relatively 
small: a crowd of tuned- 
out, working-class white 
adolescent males who 
drink too much beer and 
whoop it up for the thun- 
derous guitar licks and 
outrageous stage antics. The major social 
impact of a heavy-metal concert is belch- 
ing. Nevertheless, pressure groups have 
seized on the music’s theatrical excessive- 
ness, literalized it, then tried to get all of 
rock to take the rap 

Rock is disinclined to do that. Gold- 
berg says bluntly, “I don’t believe these 
mothers speak for anything resembling 
the majority,” and has enlisted the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union to buttress the 
Musical Majority, an organization of man- 
agers, radio executives, publishers and art- 
ists, who will mount an offensive against 
the ratings plan. Increasingly, with Band 
Aid, Live Aid and Farm Aid, this is a time 
of social activism for rock, and this storm 
over ratings breaks at a time when, as 
Goldberg puts it, “music is getting political 
again, and some political forces want to 
put music back in its place.” It comes 
down to a simple matter of history. Rock 
‘n’ roll is proud music that has never 
known its place, so it will be hard to put it 
in one now —By Jay Cocks. Reported 
by Richard Stengel/Washington and Denise | 
Worrell/Los Angeles 



































MAKE A DISKETTE 
TO LESS PRECISE 
STANDARDS AND THE 
CONSEQUENCES 
COULD BE GRAVE. 


When you want your infor 
mation to live forever, rely on 
Nashua brand diskettes. Nashua 
diskettes are made with a quality 
control process using statistical 
methods so precise, it ensures 
outstanding performance 

In fact, it’s so exacting, 
leading computer manufacturers 
have sold our diskettes under 
their own labels for years 

And with our attractive 
price and lifetime replacement 
warranty,” you'll find eternal sat 
isfaction with Nashua diskettes 
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—Religion 





An American Agenda for Rome 





hrough much of 1985, Roman Catho- 

lic analysts have been speculating 
avidly and almost ceaselessly about what 
will happen at the forthcoming interna- 
tional synod of bishops. Pope John Paul II 
has called for the extraordinary session to 
commence in Rome on Nov. 25 to exam- 
ine the implementation of the decrees of 
the Second Vatican Council, which con- 
cluded 20 years ago. The synod will follow 
a rare, three-day meeting in Rome of the 
full College of Cardinals. Some alarmists 
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Bishop James W. Malone, U.S. bishops’ president, at retreat with Youngstown priests 


U.S. bishops help lay the groundwork for a Vatican synod 


| personal dissent and the role of conscience 


The most significant passage dealt 
with the status of women. Malone, declar- 
ing that “particular attention must now be 
given” to laywomen and sisters, asserted, 
“Their role in the church and society must 
be clarified, their rights and dignity must 
be affirmed, and their advancement to 
positions of leadership and decision mak- 
ing must continue.” He said nothing 
about women as priests, which both the 
Pope and the U.S. hierarchy oppose, but 








An appeal that particular attention be paid to women's rights. 


fear that a rollback of the accomplish- 
ments of the reformist council is in the 
works. That is an extreme view, but the 
synod will reflect the struggles among 
Catholics over interpretations of the 
council’s pronouncements and the desir- 
ability of further change in the church. 
Meeting in Collegeville, Minn., last 
June, the bishops of the U.S. discussed the 
status of the American church, in prepara- 
tion for the synod, and last week their pres- 
ident, Bishop James W. Malone of 
Youngstown, Ohio, sent the Vatican an of- 
ficial report, requested from all bishops’ 
conferences, on behalf of the Americans. 
Malone, 65, attended Vatican II and is the 
US. hierarchy’s delegate to the November 
meeting in Rome. His 14-page statement 
reflected not only Collegeville comments 
but proposals from two dozen Catholic 
scholars. The report, strongly endorsing 
the effects of Vatican II in the U:S., said 
that the American church is making head- 
way in advocating social justice, but admit- 
ted that there is considerable “confusion 
over moral issues,” including the limits of 





he proposed that sisters should be incor- 
porated into “policymaking and overall 
direction of the church.” 

Sister Rita Hofbauer of the Leader- 
ship Conference of Women Religious in 
Silver Spring, Md., said that Malone’s 
statement was “stronger than a lot we've 
been hearing,” but doubted the role of 
women in the church would be a serious 
concern at the synod, since it is not a sig- 
nificant issue outside the West. Malone’s 
document complained about poor com- 
munication between Rome and religious 
orders. It did not refer specifically, how- 
ever, to the unsettled dispute between the 
Vatican and 24 USS. sisters who last year 
signed a pro-choice newspaper advertise- 
ment on abortion. The Vatican has 
threatened to expel those sisters from 
their orders if they do not affirm church 
teaching.* 

On another simmering issue, clerical 
marriage, Malone maintained that “the 





*Some 800 liberal Catholics have endorsed a follow-up 
protest ad that was to have appeared in October, but it 
is now being held pending further Vatican action 





shortage of new priestly vocations re- 
quires specifically addressing such issues 
as celibacy.” Those were bold words, 
since John Paul has repeatedly indicated 
that priestly celibacy is a closed question. 
Attending a retreat with a group of 
priests in Youngstown last week, Malone 
told TIME, “What we need now is not to 
turn aside from Vatican II teaching but to 


| grasp it with new enthusiasm and to pur- 


sue its implementation with new vigor.” 
Since the synod will provide only two 


| weeks to do that, Malone’s report also as- 





serted, it might be time for a special U.S. 
synod to deal with Vatican IT. Though the 
US. bishops meet briefly once or twice a 
year, their last extended national council 
was in 1884. The U.S. bishops’ conference 
and the Vatican nave not yet considered 
the proposal, but, remarked one noted 
commentator on Roman Catholic affairs, 
Psychologist Eugene Kennedy of Chicago, 
“it would be a spectacular religious event 
in this country.” By Richard N. Ostling. 


| Reported by Barbara Dolan/Chicago 


TV Protest 


Church alarm over violence 





or years, while many conservative 

Protestant denominations have railed 
against the evils of television, the more lib- 
eral churches have decried the dangers of 
censoring the home screen. But last week, 
perhaps in a belated response to a growing 
mood of protest among parishioners, the 
National Council of Churches joined the 
critics. It issued a report that declared: 
“The quality of life in our society is threat- 
ened by the amount, intensity and graphic 
persuasiveness” of violence and sexual vio- 
lence on television. The prime concern: ca- 
ble TV. The document was based on a two- 
year study by Editor James Wall of the 
Chicago-based Christian Century and a 
panel including communications officials 
from Episcopal, Lutheran, Presbyterian 
and United Methodist churches and the 
United Church of Christ. The group con- 
cluded that research shows an “undeniable” 
correlation between media violence and ag- 
gressive behavior. Among its recommenda- 
tions: mandatory ratings and descriptions of 
violent content in program promotion, lock- 
boxes for cable installations so parents can 
control viewing, and separate channels for 
cable systems that now mix general fare 
with R- or X-rated films. 

Some of these restraints are already 
observed by the industry (HBO, for exam- 
ple, notes violence in all its program 
guides, runs no R-rated movies before 8 
p.m. and forbids X-rated films). Other 
recommendations, like lockboxes, may 
prove impractical. CBS called the church 
report “frightening.”’ But Wall hopes that 
by taking up the issue, N.C.C.-inspired 
groups can “take this battle away from 
the new conservative right.” a 
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Who says hospitals 


and business can’t work 


American hospitals are the major 
providers of health care. American business 
pays a major share of the cost. Yet, until 
recently, employers and hospitals have had 
little direct contact. 

Today, the need for cost control is bring- 
ing them together as never before. 


Sharing information. 

One way employers seek to understand 
costs is through health care coalitions. 

The Kansas Employer Coalition on 
Health, Inc., for example, is developing a data 
base to make hospital price information avail 
able to employers by diagnosis-related groups 
(DRGs). It is the first business coalition in the 
country to use a cooperative approach directly 


a corporate health center and contract health 
care programs with both industrial and insur- 
ance clients. 

The hospital is offering health pro- 
motion services to over 1,300 firms in its 
HMO program, and to over 2,000 firms using 
its industrial clinics. 


Expanding employee health programs. 

As more and more companies add to 
their employee health programs, hospitals often 
become involved by offering health promotion 
and health screening programs as part of the 
company’s package. 

In Denver, for example, a hospital's 
program is built upon a sophisticated data base 


which measurgg health risks in an employee 
with hospitals rather than through insurers or population and compares 
legislative mandates. them with the national 
Another coalition in average. It then provides 
Washington, D.C., the e confidential health reports 


National Capital Area 

Health Care Coalition, is studying 

how 32 local hospitals treat 20 of the most 
common medical conditions. The study will 
look at length-of-stay, average number of x-rays 
and tests, and average charges associated with 
each condition. The D.C. Hospital Association 
supported formation of the coalition, 


Contracting for care. 

A major trend today is for hospitals and 
employers to agree to prices contractually 
through preferred provider organizations (PPOs). 

In California, Hewlett-Packard Com- 
pany entered into an agreement with a Mountain 
View hospital and 250-300 physicians. After 
sharing data to show the company exactly what 
it gets tor its health care dollars, the hospital 
and Hewlett-Packard agreed on rates for HP 
employees. Preliminary data show that length- 
of-stay has been reduced 12% under the program, 


Changing hospital services. 

Throughout the country, hospitals are 
re-evaluating the services they provide to the 
community and to local employers. A major 
Chicago hospital has built a network of health 
services at some 30 locations offering LS HMO 
offices, four occupational medicine centers, 


and informs employees of 

the hospital’s programs to improve their health. 
The company gets a single point of control 
through a health management program. 

A Toledo, Ohio he »spital has established 
a program of executive health and fitness evalu- 
ation which includes physical fitness programs 
and educational seminars. Major clients 
include OwenSallinois Inc. and the Plumbers 
Pipetitters Union. 


Working together. 

In 1984, the rate of increase in 
health care costs dropped to the lowest figure 
in over 20 years. Hospital admissions are 
down. Hospital employment is down. Patient 
length-of-stay is down. 

We have learned that there is not one 
simple answer to cost control, but that today’s 
hospitals—and businesses—have many answers. 

Only, by working together—hospitals, 
employers, insurers, government and consumers 
—can we maintain the highest quality of health 
care at affordable costs. 

For more examples of what hospitals are 
doing, write for a copy of our latest brochure, 
“The Changing American Hospital” to: 
American Hospital Association, 

P.O. Box 802131, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 


American Hospital Association 
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Books 


Roughing Up the Gentle Sex 





STANLEY AND THE WOMEN by Kingsley Amis; Summit; 256 pages; $14.95 


F or a while there it looked as if readers in 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave were going to be protected from Au- 
thor Kingsley Amis’ 17th novel. Although it 
had won considerable acclaim when it ap- 
peared in England during the spring of 
1984, Stanley and the Women did not find 
US. publishers begging for the rights to re- 
print it. Odd, thought some people, includ- 
ing Amis’ literary agent Jonathan 
Clowes, who offered the novel to three 
houses only to receive “somewhat em- 
barrassed” turndowns. Representa- 
tives from two of the American pub- 
lishers told Clowes that their negative 
decisions were made because of “op- 
position from lady members of their 
board of directors.” When rumors that 
one of Britain's most prominent and 
popular postwar novelists was being 
censored Stateside by a feminist cabal 
hit print last January, the literary flap 
echoed on both sides of the Atlantic 
for weeks. The attendant commotion 
and reams of free publicity also guar- 
anteed that someone, for reasons no- 
ble, shrewd or both, would finally issue 
Amis’ book in the U.S. 

No American publisher, natural- 
ly, has admitted rejecting Amis on the 
basis of suspected misogyny. But if a 
few zealous feminists in positions of 
editorial power did try tosquelch Stan- 
ley and the Women, they chiefly suc- 
ceeded in shoring upan old truth: ideo- 
logues, of whatever persuasion, make 
lousy readers of fiction. They want use- 
ful truths, whereas good novels offer 
unbridled and possibly subversive 
speculations. Amis has excelled at rat- 
tling preconceptions ever since the ap- 
pearance of his classically comic first 
novel, Lucky Jim, three decades ago. 
This time out he is near the top of his 
offensive, infuriating, intolerable and 
utterly hilarious form 

Stanley Duke, 45, is the advertis- 
ing manager fora London daily news- 
paper. The fact that his first wife 
Nowell walked outon him after twelve 
years still rankles Stanley, when he 
bothers to think of it. His second wife 
Susan, assistant editor of a literary 
weekly, is both a cut or two above him 
inclassand still devoted after 24 years 
of marriage. All in all, Stanley's life 
suits him just fine. He passes fora liber- 
ated gent, supporting his wife’s career 
and ordering drinks for ladies who 
drop in at one of his favorite pubs, 
where the rules make it, as even Stan- 
ley allows, “hard on women.” 

This routine is violently interrupt- 
ed by thearrival of Stanley's son Steve. 


not seen for some time, has begun behaving 
oddly. He rips up Susan’s copy of Saul Bel- 
low’s novel Herzog. He pays a call on his 
mother and hurls an ashtray into the TV set. 
He tells Stanley that Old Testament patri- 
archs are spying on him. Stanley phones 
Cliff Wainwright, a doctor and an old 
friend, and asks for help with Steve: “I’m 
afraid he’s mad.” This judgment is con- 





Kingsley Amis: displaying comic outrage 
Excerpt 
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z Cliff was looking thoughtful. 

“According to some bloke on 
the telly the other night, he said, 
‘twenty-five per cent of violent crime 
in England and Wales is husbands 
assaulting wives. Amazing figure 
that, don’t you think? You'd expect it 
to be more like eighty per cent. Just 
goes to show what an easy-going lot 
English husbands are, only one in 
four of them bashing his wife. No, it 
doesn’t mean that, does it? But it’s 
funny about wife-battering. Nobody 
ever even asks what the wife had 
been doing or saying. She’s never 
anything but an _ ordinary yy 


God-fearing woman.” 





The young man, whom his father has 


= 


firmed by Dr. Alfred Nash, a crusty old psy- 
chiatrist who examines Steve and diagnoses 
acute schizophrenia. Nash asks the father 
about mental illness elsewhere in the family, 
and Stanley opines that ex-Wife Nowell “is 
a bit mad.” He explains, “Her sense of other 
people's not good. They can be sweet to her, 
and they can be foul to her, and that’s about 
as much scope as they've got.” The doctor 
puts another question: “Would you say, 
would you assent to the proposition that all 
women are mad?” Stanley replies, “Yes. No, 
not all. There are exceptions, naturally.” 

Notin this novel. As he tries tocope with 
Steve's problem, Stanley begins to feel that 
every female he meets is in league 
against him. Dealing with Nowell 
again is bad enough: “She makes the 
past up as she goes along. You know, 
like communists.” Worse is Dr. Trish 
Collings, who oversees Steve's hospi- 
talization. She seems bent on blaming 
Stanley for his son’s condition (“You 
resented him as an intruder”), and her 
behavior is alternately flirtatious and 
vengeful. Susan alone offers Stanley 
comfort and support: “Remember I’m 
not like the others.” Ultimately, of 
course, she proves herself no different 
from what Stanley calls “any other de- 
ranged bleeding completely wrapped 
up in herself female.” 

Is this novel unfair to women? 
Probably. Is the question worth ask- 
ing? No. Stanley and the Women isa 
local indictment of particular, careful- 
ly drawn characters. The females in 
the world of this book all commit “of- 
fences against common sense, good 
manners, fair play, truth,” at least in 
the eyes of Stanley, who is smug, casu- 
ally anti-Semitic in a way “that came 
naturally to someone like me born 
where and when I was,” and nobody's 
idea of a deep thinker. Stanley's lone 
attribute is his capacity for comic 
outrage. His hapless struggles with 
the denizens of the modern age, in- 
cluding selfish or angry women, pro- 
vide frustrations and their antidote. 
As Dr. Nash tells Stanley, “The 
rewards for being sane may not be 
very many but knowing what's funny 
is one of them.” Stanley and the 
Women offers a session of healthy 
laughter. — By Paul Gray 








Kingsley Amis has a theory about 
why Stanley and the Women, which 
provoked little outrage in England, 
nearly did not make it to the US.: 
“Our feminists aren't as loony as the 
ones in America, although they're try- 
ing to catch up.” Still, the author de- 
nies that his novel is anti-female. “All 
comedy,” he says, “all humor is un- 
fair.’ He elaborates: “There is a 
beady-eyed view of women in the 
book, certainly, and as its author I had 
to spend some time thinking along 
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those lines. But a novel is not a report or a 
biographical statement or a confession. If it 
is a good novel, it dramatizes thoughts that 
some people, somewhere, have had. 
Haven't most men, at moments of high ex- 
asperation, thought, ‘They're all mad’?” 

Amis is in Swansea, on the coast of 
Wales, for his annual late-summer sojourn 
away from the bustle of London. At 63 he 
is plumper than he was in 1949, when he 
arrived at the University College of Swan- 
sea as a lecturer in English. He still finds 
the place and its people congenial: “My 
countrymen claim the Welsh are deceitful. 
Well, they're no more deceitful than the 
English, and they're more genial in the 
bargain. The English will cheat you, do you 
down, but do it morosely.” The author 
spends these vacation mornings at work, 
trying to get down a minimum of ten type- 
written lines per session on his next novel: 
“Its three sympathetic characters are a 
mother, a daughter and a homosexual. 
That ought to surprise a lot of people.” Ear- 
ly afternoons are reserved for rounds of 
Scotch and water with old friends at the 
Bristol Channel Yacht Club, where Amis 
is an honorary member. Among the attrac- 
tions of this handsome Edwardian struc- 
ture, the author confides, is “a lack of em- 
barrassing enthusiasm for things. Like 
yachting.” 

Amis’ routine back in London has set- 
tled down after some turbulent times. “My 
second wife [Author Elizabeth Jane How- 
ard] walked out on me about five years 
ago,” he says, adding “thank God. I didn’t 
say thank God then, of course, but I do 
now.” He currently shares a house in north 
London with his first wife Hilary and her 
third husband. This unconventional 
ménage has occasioned much gossip and 
speculation. Amis claims the arrangement 
is simply practical, convenient and mutual- 
ly agreeable. He is obviously fond of 
“Hilly,” to whom Stanley and the Women 
is dedicated, not only as the mother of their 
three children but as a new and trusted 
friend: “I feel, in a strange way, I'm really 
getting to know her now.” Amis claims 








“good” relations with his younger son | 


Martin, 36, who has established a solid rep- 
utation of his own as an author. A refer- 
ence to Martin’s novels evokes a guarded 
response: “Oh, you can’t quote me on that.” 
But the father praises his son’s journalistic 
writings and deems him “a very clever 
young fellow.” 

That was what everyone once said 
about Kingsley Amis. Now he finds him- 
self being compared with Evelyn Waugh. 
“I'm flattered,” Amis says, “but the analo- 
gy is misleading. Waugh wrote very ele- 
gant comedy. His people spoke beautifully. 
Compared with his works, mine look like 
grim documentaries. You know,” he goes 
on, “critics will accuse you of doing what 
you're trying to do. They will say things 
like ‘This book is frightfully funny on page 
18 and not funny at all on page 20.’ That’s 
just the effect I wanted. The standard cri- 
tique on me goes something like this: ‘Amis 
is good at catching the banalities of every- 
day speech.’ Hmmm.” He pauses. “Well, I 
| hope so.” a 
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It may not seem as though 72¢ will go very far 

these days. But for a small child like this, it 
can lead her our of desperate poverty and into 
a fucure of hope. 


And right now, you can reach out and make 
that fucure happen ... by sponsoring one child 
overseas through Foster Parents Plan. For only 
72¢ a day, you can make it possible for your 
Foster Child and family to have adequate food 
and clothing, a decent place to live, needed 
medical care, education ... and the chance for 
<* a better life, Because while you're helping, the 
\'p. child's own family will be working with 
“4, Foster Parents Plan co develop the skills and 
ey resources they need co help themselves. 


You'll be amazed at the difference 
you can make. And you'll see the dif- 
ference for yourself. In photographs. 
Detailed progress reports. And 
~ hearewarming letters from your Fos- 
cer Child, You'll be doing so much 
for chat child. ..and for so little. 
Wont you help now? Simply 
mail che coupon today or call 
toll-free. It could be the 
biggest break a child ever got. 


> 





Founded in 1937, Foster Parencs Plan will 
this year aid over 256,000 Foster Children 
and their families in more than 20 coun- 
tries, We are non-profit, non-sectarian, non- 
political. A detailed financial audit is available 
on request. Your sponsorship is 100% tax-deductible 


eT 





To start helping even faster, call toll-free: 


1-800-556-7918 


In RI call 401-738-5600 


Send to: Foster Parents Plan, Inc. 
| 157 Plan Way, Warwick, R.I. 02887 


CO Enclosed is a check for $22 for my first 
month's sponsorship of my Foster Child. Please 
send me a photograph, case history, and 
complete Foster Parent Sponsorship Kit. 


| I want co become a Foster Parent co: 

C) The child who has been waiting the longest, 
| or as indicated: 0) Boy O) Girl D Eicher 
| Age:C2) 7-100 11-1400 Any age 7-4 





| U Africa 5 Haiti OI am noc yet sure if I want to become a Foster 
UO Colombia c] India Parent, but I am interested. Please send me in- 
| C) El Salvador g The Philippines formation about the child I would be sponsoring. 
Q) Guaremala Thailand Within 15 days I will make my decision. 
| OMr. OMrs. 
| QO) Miss C) Ms. 
—_ = 
City Zp 


5) 


RO Foster Parents Plan’ 


M0) You can do so much... for so little. 










































































Antidotes 


THE FLAMINGO’S SMILE 
by Stephen Jay Gould 
Norton; 476 pages; $17.95 





hen Physicist C.P. Snow and Liter- 
ary Critic ER. Leavis squared off in 
their two-cultures debate some 25 years 
ago, it was already apparent that science 
was reshaping language and that human- 
ism was trying to give itself laboratory 
airs. Leftists hardwired literature to 
Marx’s social engineering, psychoanalysis 
cut the classics to fit the couch, and pro- 
fessors of English gave their essays titles 
like “The Entropy of the Imagination.” 
Today words like process, systems, posi- 
tive and negative are plugged into com- 
mon discourse like so many microchips. 
The result can be toxic to the imagination 
and mother tongue. 

The essays of Ste- 
phen Jay Gould are 
good antidotes. In his 
fourth collection, the 
paleontologist, evo- 
lutionary biologist 
and Harvard lecturer 
continues to combine 
precision with an en- 
ergetic style. On the 
ever-hypnotic copu- 
latory practices of the 
praying mantis, for 
example: “The male, 
blessed with paired 
organs for transferring sperm, inserts one 
palp, then, if not yet attacked by the fe- 
male, the other. Hungry females may 
then gobble up their mates, completing 
the double-entendre of a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

Gould excels at using the familiar to 
introduce the arcane. The flamingo of 
Florida postcards and golf courses seems 
to smile because it feeds with its head up- 
side down. The adaptation suggests that 
evolution does not always take the easiest 
way up. Sex Researcher Alfred Kinsey 
developed his investigative skills studying 
vespid insects, thus giving fuller meaning 
to the term stirring up a hornet’s nest. The 
disappearance of .400 hitters in baseball, 
says Gould, may have less to do with 
equipment changes than with standardiz- 
ing methods of play. 

As a student of the fossil record, the 
author takes the long view: given world 
enough and time, accidents take on as- 
pects of a plan. But does nature “know” 
this, or is a grand design the projection of 
the human brain? The relationship be- 
tween quirkiness and meaning is the 
book’s dominant theme, perhaps best ap- 
preciated in Gould’s retelling of the joke 
about a woman shopping for a large 
chicken. The butcher puts a two-pounder, 
his last bird, on the scale. “Not big 
enough,” says the woman. Pretending to 
weigh a larger one, the butcher presses his 
thumb on the scale until it reads three 
pounds. “Fine,” says the customer, “I'll 
take them both.” —By R.Z. Sheppard 


STEVE Liss 
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Bookends 


GODDESS 
by Anthony Summers 
Macmillan; 415 pages; $18.95 


On Saturday evening, 
Aug. 4, 1962, a 36-year- 
old actress took an over- 
dose of barbiturates and 
died in her sleep. Twenty- 
three years later, the in- 
quest still goes on. Did 
Marilyn Monroe kill her- 
self? Was she murdered? 
British Journalist Anthony Summers pro- 
vides some sensational theories, but he is 
obviously chary of conclusions and wary 
of lawsuits. Readers of Goddess will learn 
far more about Marilyn's fragmented life 
than of her sorry demise. Some of the tale 
is overfamiliar: the battered childhood, 
the teenage bride, the nude photos, the 
Hollywood parabola, the famous mar- 
riages to Joe DiMaggio and Arthur 
Miller. 

But Summers devotes most of his 
book to relatively unpublicized griefs, in- 
cluding a dozen abortions, several suicide 
attempts, and inconclusive liaisons with 
scores of men, from anonymous pickups 
to Marlon Brando, Frank Sinatra and 
Yves Montand. With the help of some 
600 new interviews, Summers proposes 
but does not prove several dark scenari- 
os, including the destruction of records 
linking Marilyn with her last lover, 
Robert Kennedy. Ultimately, Goddess 
portrays a born victim, an essentially 
simple soul far out of her depth. Her 
psychiatrist tells it all in one sentence. 
The day of her death, Marilyn “ex- 
pressed considerable dissatisfaction that 
here she was, the most beautiful woman 
in the world, and she did not have a 
date for Saturday night.” 





THE HUMAN ANIMAL 


by Phil Donahue 
Simon & Schuster; 412 pages; $19.95 
mn . The subjects used to pro- 
AU MAN duce a blush. Today they 
Al IMAL produce a TV show. On 
soe == =eee™ it, incest, sadomasochism, 
@S _ homosexuality, rape, fri- 
PHIL. gidity, all can be discussed 
DONAHUE in the name of frankness, 


liberty and Donahue. 
Now the host has gone on beyond morn- 
ing to bring his audience a look at The 
Human Animal. The Western variety, re- 
ports Donahue, suffers from the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. When the Talmud re- 
fers to God, “the endings are always 
masculine.”’ In Roman Catholicism, 
Mary “derives her status from a male rel- 
ative.” Stained with sexism, flooded with 
hormones, prone to violence, the Animal 
seems doomed to repeat its self-destruc- 
tive habits until Armageddon. Perhaps 
not. One wholesome, prematurely gray 
talk-show host has the courage to ask, 











Who are we? Why do we behave the way 
we do? And, most important, Can we 
change? Of course we can. All it takes isa 
little finger pressure and zap! we are on 
another channel. 





THE MICK 
by Mickey Mantle with Herb Gluck 
Doubleday; 248 pages; $15.95 


} Installation in the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame guaran- 
tees immortality, not 
maturity. Mickey Mantle 
could switch-hit with phe- 
nomenal power, round the 
bases in less than 13 sec- 
onds and outrun fly balls 
to deepest Yankee Stadi- 
um. He could also injure himself in battles 
with water coolers and golf clubs, and get 
so hung over that his eyes “were like two 
holes in a snowbank.” When Ted Wil- 
liams tried to explain the science of hit- 
ting, says No. 7, “he got me crazy just 
thinking about it.” Yet this incessant can- 
dor makes The Mick a winner. Ingenu- 
ously, Mantle speaks of growing up in the 
Oklahoma dust, of Joe DiMaggio’s icy re- 
moteness, of Casey Stengel’s Old Perfes- 
sor act that slipped on and off like a 
warmup jacket, of Billy Martin’s violent 
insecurities, of the Hodgkin’s disease that 
killed his father and afflicts his son. There 
is considerably more than towel snapping 
here. At the age of 54, it seems, Mickey 
Mantle has finally grown up. 





HORSE’S NECK 
by Pete Townshend 
Houghton Mifflin; 134 pages; $12.95 


Pete Townshend of the 
Who was exceptionally 
hard on guitars. Now, at 
40, he proves to be tough 
/ on the autobiographical 
4 form as well. Horse's Neck 
is a sort of album, words 

without music, consisting 

of 13 impressionistic 
pieces drawn from the author's life and 
times. Each segment sounds a theme: 
youthful rebellion, sexual obsession, the 
burden of celebrity, self-realization (once 
known as growing up). 

Townshend, an editor for London 
publisher Faber & Faber, can be lyric and 
affecting, but too often he is portentous: 
“Almost as soon as the window had mist- 
ed up, a great blast of steam wafted into 
the street. Pete felt like the witness to 
some awesome nuclear test of devastating 
power ... We were the frayed rubber 
band inside the enormous balsa-wood air- 
plane of rock and roll.” 

Readers looking for the continuity 
and facts of Townshend's life will be dis- 
appointed. Yet there is enough evidence 
of innovative talent in these pages to indi- 
cate that if the author would write acous- 
tical rather than amplified prose, he 
might have another promising career. @ 
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Ew knows that a good deal of 
psychotherapy does not seem to go 
well. What everyone does not know, says 
Psychoanalyst Robert Langs, is that a 
common factor in failed therapies is the 
“madness” of the therapists. Skewed 
treatments, he writes in a new book titled 
Madness and Cure (Newconcept Press; 
$36), can bring some measure of 
relief to the disturbed and often 
seem to effect a cure, but they can 
also end in “incalculable harm” to 
patients. 

Langs, 57, the author of 20 
books in the field and program di- 
rector of the Psychotherapy Pro- 
gram at Lenox Hill Hospital in 
New York City, is a longtime stu- 
dent of various therapies and how 
they work. His definition of mad- 
ness is tamer than it sounds. He 
uses the word to indicate the inner 
turmoil and contradictions that 
are present in everyone. But his 
conclusion is anything but tame: 
the average consumer of therapy is 
likely to be influenced, and per- 
haps overwhelmed, by the emo- 
tional problems of therapists. The 
bad news is that many patients are 
more damaged by their therapists 
than they realize, and some actual- 
ly end up seeking out one disturbed 
therapist after another. The good 
news is that patients, on an uncon- 
scious level, often tend to be aware 
of the erratic behavior of those 
who are treating them. “Mostly 
what happens is that patients per- 
ceive the madness of their thera- 
pists and try to correct it,” Langs 
says. “Unconscious attempts by 
patients to cure the errant thera- 
pist are quite common.” 

For his book, Langs conducted 
three- to four-hour interviews with 20 vol- 
unteers who had been in treatment with a 
total of 47 different therapists represent- 
ing a range of schools from Gestalt and 
group to classical psychoanalysis. “Not 
one of these experiences,” Langs writes, 
“seems to have been free of self-contra- 
dictory, unrealistic, out-of-control beha- 
viors and interventions on the part of the 
therapist. Using rather gross measures, 
one might say that in general the thera- 
pists were responsible for three times as 
many incidents of overtly inappropriate 
behavior as their patients.” 

Most had been overtly manipulated or 
even abused by at least one therapist. One 
male therapist caustically rebuked a fe- 
male patient for not trying to seduce him. 
A respected psychoanalyst had an affair 
with the lover of one of his patients, then 







































Behavior 


A Madness in Their Method 


Therapists can overwhelm patients with their own disturbances 


lied about it, announcing that the patient 
was projecting his unresolved Oedipal fan- 
tasies upon an innocent therapist. Two fe- 
male therapists behaved seductively to fe- 
male patients, and one of them conducted 
a session while lying in bed in her night- 
gown. During a Gestalt group-therapy ses- 
sion, a deeply troubled man was goaded 





into attempting intercourse with a woman, 
then ordered to stop at the last minute. 
One analyst dismissed a woman from 
treatment for refusing to marry the father 
of her unborn child; another ordered a 
male patient to refrain from sex for a year 
as a means of learning self-control. 

Many of these patients overlooked or 
minimized the abuses of therapists and 
doggedly remained in treatment. The rea- 


son, says Langs, is that the evidence of 


what the therapist is doing is too threaten- 
ing for the conscious mind to accept. Pa- 
tients file the information away uncon- 
sciously and begin to deal with it in dreams 
and feedback to their therapists. In a 
sense, says Langs, the patient and thera- 
pist switch roles, with the patient taking 
on the responsibility of dealing with the 
therapist's problems. One patient, for ex- 












ample, dreamed that he took his therapist 
to a restaurant and was not sure who 
should pick up the tab. “Dreams of this 
kind are common when patients respond 
therapeutically to therapist-madness,” 
writes. “The patient wonders 
whether he should not receive the fee. . .” 
In another case that Langs studied, the pa- 
tient of a corrupt psychotherapist im- 
proved for a time and married successful- 
ly, apparently in an unconscious attempt 
to show the therapist what a life of integri- 
ty would look like. “The patient obtains a 
great deal of hidden satisfaction in func- 
tioning as a therapist to his or her 
own therapist,” says the author. 
t\ Such gains, however, are usual- 
= ly short term. They are often based 
on the patient’s feeling of superior- 
#/@ ity to an unethical therapist or sim- 
* ply a sense of relief that he has 
\; been able to avoid confronting his 
= own problems by the therapist's 
Js antics. Often, says the author, ther- 
© apist and patient collude to keep 
* each other's destructive and fright- 
ening impulses at bay. Writes 
Langs: “Patients will often go from 
one disturbed therapist to another, 
seeking a form of madness that is 
more comfortably suited to their 
own mad needs and defenses.” Vir- 
tually every patient in Langs’ study 
who left a mad therapist sought out 
another, and the majority shopped 
around for a third. 

Langs thinks the “overwhelm- 
ing responsibilities” of therapists 
push even some of the best-inten- 
tioned into imposing their own 
madness on therapy sessions. 
Many, he says, “function well in 
their own lives, then come into the 
office and express their own mad 
concerns.” Under the heading of 
mad therapies, Langs, a strict 
Freudian, includes all the sunny, 
upbeat treatments that are based 
on reassuring patients of their 
wonderful qualities. Some thera- 
pists in Langs’ study assured their 
patients that their husbands or wives were 
the really crazy people. After a terrifying 
nightmare, one patient was told by his 
therapist that his dream was creative and 
rich and that he need not worry much 
about it. Bucking up a patient with such 
banal cheeriness, Langs believes, is a way 
of denying turmoil and ignoring real 
problems. 

“Psychotherapists are in a position to 
serve as pleasure merchants with an almost 
endless assortment of direct satisfactions 
for their clientele,” he writes. “None of 
these pleasures have anything to do with 
the sane satisfactions of sound psychother- 
apy.” The right way to do psychotherapy, 
he says, is to look at the nightmares: “If you 
look away and pretend they are not there, 
you will feel better for a while, but you'll 
pay the price.” —By John Leo 
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How fo expose your inner vision 


Photography is one of the greatest methods of self-ex- 
pression. Picture-taking captures not only the essence of the 
subject, but the essence of the photographer. And Popular 
Photography shows you how to use your own feelings to 
create better photographs. The self-control necessary to put 
your emotions to work creatively is one of many lessons in 
the art of photography you'll find in Popular Photography 
every month. 


How to add sparkle to your image 


Popular Photography also shows you simple tech- 
niques for adding excitement to your pictures. Whether it's 
creating special effects, silhouetting your images, bracket- 
ing or adjusting the lighting, you'll discover the tools and 
tricks the pros use to transform an ordinary picture into an 
exceptional one! 





How to turn a negative into a positive 


Popular Photography doesnt neglect the magic of the 
darkroom, either. You'll find basic techniques of developing 
and printing black-and-white and color. And creative tech- 
niques such as multiple printing, hand coloring, solarization 
and posterization 


Plus, you'll always find the most complete buyers guide 
information anywhere—on cameras, accessories and dark- 
room equipment. Popular Photography provides you with 
in-depth laboratory reports, product comparisons, and ad- 
vice from our experts to save you time and money when 
you're shopping for new gear. 


How to save up to 50% 


Use the coupon or card to subscribe to Popular Pho- 
tography at 50% off the full subscription price—just $5.99 for 
12 big issues. You can't beat this introductory offer—and you 
can't beat Popular Photography—the Number One photogra- 
phy magazine in the world! 
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Popular Photography 

PO. Box 2775, Boulder, Colorado 80322 

YES, send me Popular Photography at HALF PRICE! 
ZC One year (12 issues) for $5.99 
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Shining Legacy from the East 




























igers and temples and the Taj Mahal. 

Maharajahs and turbaned warriors 
and old men ritually wandering penniless 
in order to purify themselves and become 
holy. Snake charmers and bear tamers 
and wizened artisans using the simplest of 
tools to chisel out tiny, intricate talismans 
of beauty. Images of India, crossroads of 
the exotic East, have lingered in the 
Western imagination. During the past de- 
cade or so, they have been, more than 
ever, images from India’s subjugated past, 
particularly from the British Raj of The 
Man Who Would Be King, Heat and Dust 
and Gandhi, of The Far Pavilions, A Pas- 
sage to India and The Jewel in the Crown. 
These are echoes of an era when Third 
World nations did not proclaim their 
right to be like their colonizers but were 
romantically, reassuringly different. 

When India has broken through the 
legacy of its storybook history, it has 





Watercolor of a 17th century Deccan lady 
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Across the U.S., the “Festival of India” brings a potpourri of culture 


emerged in Western consciousness as the 
land of assassination and religious riots, of 
chemical disaster in Bhopal and the nucle- 
ar-arms race with Pakistan. Or, more triv- 
ially, as the land of tandoori chicken and 
the Nehru jacket. India’s reputation has 
also suffered, at least among Americans, 
from the country’s professed detachment 
in conflicts between the U.S. and the Sovi- 
ets, and the frequent appearance ofa polit- 
ical entente between New Delhi and Mos- 
cow. Says Festival Coordinator Niranjan 
Desai of India’s embassy in Washington: 
“We are a developing country, but the al- 
ready developed aspects of our nation are 
not fully understood. We have historic rea- 
sons for neutrality.” 

To combat the political disaffection, 
and to capitalize on the profusion of TV 
programs and films about its past, India’s 
government has spent almost three years 
organizing a festival in the U.S. Proposed 
on a less ambitious scale by the late Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi during her 1982 
state visit, the festival, like Topsy, has just 
grown. From a planned year’s duration, it 
has stretched to two, with the last events 
now scheduled in late 1987. Beginning 
with cultural institutions, including the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City, it has spread to trend- 
spotting stores (New York City’s Bergdorf 
Goodman and Bloomingdale’s). Then it 
mushroomed as smaller institutions 
around the nation clamored to join in. 

The first highlights were a living tab- 
leau of village handicrafts, combined with 
an exhibition of high-grade Indian paint- 
ing and sculpture, at the Smithsonian’s 
National Museum of Natural History in 
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1800 from Rajasthan: riches and antiquity that are beguiling if incomplete 






























Washington and a fair on Washington’s 
mall. By the end, the festival will have in- 
volved some 500 events in 90 cities in 36 
states and ranged from displays of sculp- 
ture in Cleveland and calligraphy in Iowa 
City, Iowa, to a demonstration of ancient 
and modern Indian science in Charlotte, 
N.C. Some events touch directly on poli- 
tics: California State University at Long 
Beach will hold a seminar on the centena- 
ry of India’s National Congress, forerun- 
ner of India’s ruling Congress (I) Party. 
The estimated total cost: $15 million, $5 
million from the Indian government, the 
remainder from U.S. institutions. 

Given the festival’s loose, long-term 
political aspirations, some Americans 
have questioned whether the money 
might be better spent on charitable causes 
in the subcontinent. In India too, con- 
cedes Festival Director General S.K. 
Misra, “there was a campaign to oppose 
it.” A further cause for discontent, accord- 
ing to Desai: “From U.S. companies that 
do business in India, the response in terms 
of donations has not been as good as we 
would have anticipated.” 

Aesthetically, the festival has so far 
proved inspiriting, although some ele- 
ments fall short of their aims. At once the 
most impressive and the most frustrating 
event is the 300-piece exhibit “India!” at 
New York City’s Metropolitan Museum. 
For visitors unfamiliar with Indian art, 
the riches and their antiquity are beguil- 
ing. The collection is most complete in 
painting, reflecting Exhibition Curator 
Stuart Cary Welch’s scholarly specializa- 
tion in Mogul miniatures. They range 
from court assemblies to bloody scenes of 
hunting, from frolicsome glimpses of im- 
probably colored animals and gods to 
sober, documentary official portraits. 
Among the more memorable: a kittenish 
lion sensually rolling his back paws in ap- 
parent pursuit of his swishing tail; a stam- 
pede of combative horses, whose armed 
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riders look dwarfed and almost inciden- 
tal; a 17th century Deccan woman, jew- 
eled and draped for display rather than 
mobility, feeding a bird in an imaginary 
hillside landscape suggestive of the Italian 
Renaissance; a painfully detailed sketch, 
Leonardo-like in its medical curiosity, of 
a shriveled courtier on his deathbed 
“India!” does far less well by the deco- 
rative arts. The occasional jeweled jade 
cup or fragment of ancient carpet does lit- 
tle to bespeak the Indian sense of design 
Sculpture is scantily represented, al- 
though the first object the visitor sees is a 
ravishingly full-breasted, round-hipped 
bronze of the goddess Parvati. Thereafter, 
however, the erotic in Indian art is dis- 
creetly underplayed. Of India’s greatest 
glories, its large-scale sculpture and mon- 
umental architecture, there is scarcely 
even a photographic hint. In all the exhi- 
bition, the only room that comes close to 
conveying a sense of the objects in context 
is a display of a 17th century royal tent, its 
rich, red silk velvet embracing more than 
600 sq. ft. of space, its seven arches per 
side at once defining and opening an inti- 
mate chamber of carpets and pillows. 
Welch seems to believe that contact 
with the West, or at least with Britain, vi- 
| tiated India’s arts, and he proves the point 
| all too insistently with a final roomful of 
| tatty 19th century artifacts. The one ex- 
| ception is the Baroda carpet, a lavish if 
| 
| 





gaudy confection of pearls, rubies, emer- 
alds, diamonds and glass beads sewn onto 
deerskin and silk. From its shimmering 
surface, the exotic images of the legend- 
ary India seem to glint anew 
The performing arts offered thus far, 
especially a dance and music potpourri 
that has played New York City and 
Washington, similarly lumped the classi- 
cally exquisite with the merely splashy 
The New York Philharmonic featured 
the venerable sitarist Ravi Shankar, 65, 
and two compositions that linked tradi- 
tional Indian and Western music: an or- 
chestral piece by Indian Violinist Laksh- 
minarayana Subramaniam and a song 
cycle by Naresh Sohal. Subramaniam’s 
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Kathakali dancers revive the legends of the Hindu epic Mahabharata in New York City 


work was the liveliest offering, a blend of 
simple South Indian melodies that some- 
times recalled American hillbilly wailing, 
heavily bowed symphonic passages, and 
an improvisational interchange of short, 
rhythmic riffs between Subramaniam on 
his instrument and Subash Chandran, a 
sort of Indian scat singer 

The dance and music performances in 
New York and Washington were the 
foremost among dozens that will be spon- 
sored around the U.S. The high point was 
a bravura display by Birju Maharaj, a 
master of the North Indian form kathak 
His virtual one-man show involved narra- 
tive dance, pure movement, a playing of 
the gourd-shaped tabla, and a percussive 
improvisation while wearing clusters of 
ankle bells weighing about 2 lbs. per leg 
Maharaj can tinkle them all at will, or 
control his movement so that the only 
sound is the faint jingling of a single tiny 
clapper. Raja and Radha Reddy, a hus- 
band-and-wife team, played up the slinky 
flirtation in the Kuchipudi dance, and 
Malavika Sarukkai demonstrated exqui- 
site form, if not much emotion, in the solo 
Bharata Natyam. The showiest dance 
genre was kathakali, a highly stylized and 
often violent dance-drama_ involving 
mythic stories typically drawn from the 
ancient Hindu epic the Mahabharata. Its 
players paint their faces and wear bustle- 
like, outsize costumes 

Western audiences may find much of 
Indian art hard to assimilate, except as a 
display of intense hue and rousing specta- 
cle. But as Beate Gordon, performing arts 
director at New York City’s Asia Society, 
notes, “In India the audiences often do 
not know much about the techniques of 
what they are seeing either. People may 
be familiar with the language and culture 
of their region, but they are just starting 
to learn about even the major art forms in 
places beyond where they originated.” 
Like the Indians, Americans may find 
pleasure enough in the festival’s panoply 
of splendor. The East is more than that, 
of course, but it is still romantic and 
exotic 








—By William A. Henry i! | Violinist-Composer Subramaniam 





Radha Reddy in the sensual Kuchipudi 
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America Plan is 
a lot of talk. 





You get an hour of AT&T Long Distance calls for just $9.45. 


We can’t say enough about our new 
way to call on AT&T Long Distance Service. 

It's different. You pay for your calls by 
the hour instead of by the mile. 

It’s economical. You pay just $945 for 
an hour of state-to-state calls. 

It's simple. You pay this same rate 
when you call anywhere in the US. served by 
AT&T Long Distance Service, even Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

And that’s a lot of miles for your 
money. Here's how it works. 

The Basic Plan. 
A new way to buy long distance. 

For just $945 a month, you get one 
hour of AT&T state-to-state, direct-dial long 


distance calls. Additional hours cost just $8.25. 


If you only use part of an additional 
hour, you'll only be charged for the part you 
use. 

The Basic Plan applies any time 
Saturday, Sunday till 5pm and every night 
from 11pm till 8am. 


The Bonus Plan. 
Get 15% off our already discounted 
evening rates. 

For just $10.85 a month, you can enjoy 
all the benefits of the Basic Plan plus an 
additional discount, too. 

Enjoy these additional savings Sunday 
through Friday from 5pm to 11pm when you 
dial direct, state-to-state, on AT&T. 

That means you'll have even more time ° 
to take advantage of “Reach Out” America 
and share all the little things that keep people 
close. 

Select the plan that’s right for you. All 
it takes to enroll is a one-time $10.00 order 
processing charge. 

The “Reach Out” America Plan has a 
lot to say for it. Sign up and start talking. For 
more information and to order, call 

1 800 551-3131, Ext. 300. 

The best service and now an hour of 
calls for just $9.45. That’s AT&T. 
Reach out and touch someone: 
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Advocates Chayes, left, and Reichler outside the court's headquarters in the Hague 


U.S. Policy Goes on Trial 








n the ornate chamber of the Interna- 

tional Court of Justice in the Hague last 
week, lawyers for Nicaragua charged the 
US. with attempting to overthrow the 
Sandinista government, using the contra 
rebels as one of its tools. The lawyers 
made their case in the World Court before 
an empty row of leather chairs reserved 
for the American side. The U.S. is boy- 
cotting the proceeding: last year the 
Reagan Administration announced that 
while it would continue to recognize the 
court’s jurisdiction generally, it would not 
do so for two years in matters involving 
events in Central America. 

Despite Washington's absence, there 
were in fact some Americans in the court- 
room. Harvard Law Professor Abram 
Chayes, 63, formerly the chief State De- 
partment legal adviser, was serving on the 
Sandinista courtroom team, which had 
been assembled by another American, 
Paul Reichler, 38. Once a student of 
Chayes’, Reichler has handled many legal 
problems for the Sandinistas. 

While American lawyers often repre- 
sent other nations in U.S. or foreign 
courts, it is rare for them to do so in an in- 
ternational dispute in which the USS. is 
the defendant. “One does not become in- 
volved in a suit against one’s own country 
lightly,” says Reichler. “If my situation is 
unique, so are the circumstances in this 
case.”” American policy toward Nicara- 
gua, he maintains, “is a violation of the 
most sacred principles that the US. 
stands for: respect for law and the peace- 
ful resolution of disputes.” 

When the Sandinistas decided last 
year to take their case to the World Court, 
Reichler’s first choice for his legal team 
was Chayes. “I thought about it for a long 
time,” says Chayes, who during the 1962 





At the World Court, two Americans make Nicaragua’s case 


Cuban missile crisis helped the State De- 
partment work out legal arguments sup- 
porting the blockade of Cuba. Described 
by colleagues as brilliant and impas- 
sioned, Chayes was drawn to the case 
partly by the magnitude of the questions it 
raises. “We are dealing here with the fun- 
damental norms of international law,” he 
explains. “It’s not pettifoggery.” 

In seven days of testimony, during 
which five witnesses were called, the Nic- 
araguan legal team, which also includes a 
Briton, a Frenchman, a Nicaraguan at- 
torney and Managua’s Ambassador to the 
Netherlands, attempted to prove that the 
contras were a creation of the U.S. and 
would wither away without Washington's 
funding. In an affidavit, former Contra 
Leader Edgar Chamorro claimed that the 
rebels were practicing terrorism against 
civilian populations as a conscious policy. 
He alleged that the political and military 
activities of the rebel Nicaraguan Demo- 
cratic Force, which he left last year, “were 
directed and controlled by the CIA.” Cha- 
morro said that agents hired by the CIA 
would carry out acts of sabotage, includ- 
ing the mining of Nicaraguan harbors 
and the bombing of oil facilities, then di- 
rect his group to claim the responsibility. 

The Reagan Administration has jus- 
tified its support for the comntras in 
part as a way to interdict the flow of Nic- 
araguan arms to the El Salvador rebels. 
But one witness, former CIA Analyst 
David MacMichael, said there had been 
no evidence of such shipments since 
the spring of 1981, some six months be- 
fore the beginning of U.S. support for 
| the contras. On the day that MacMichael 
| started his testimony, the US. State 
Department issued a position paper de- 
| tailing its charge that Nicaragua had 
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shipped arms to rebels in El Salvador. 

Actually, there was a third important 
American in the courtroom: World Court 
Judge Stephen Schwebel, an international 
lawyer who once worked under Chayes at 
the State Department. Schwebel, the only 
judge to question Nicaragua's witnesses 
in depth, expressed skepticism at some of 
their assertions. In a lengthy debate with 
MacMichael, for example, Schwebel got 
the former CIA analyst to concede that it 
was “plausible” that Cuban arms had 
been channeled through Nicaragua to El 
Salvador. In answering a concluding 
question as to whether MacMichael be- 
lieved that “it could be taken as fact” 
that the Nicaraguans supplied arms to 
the Salvadoran insurgency in late 1980 
and early 1981, MacMichael complained 
that Schwebel was “drawing this from me 
like a nail out of a block of wood,” but 
admitted, “Yes, that is my opinion.” 

The court is expected to deliver its 
opinion before the end of the year. Nica- 
raguan Ambassador to the Hague Carlos 
Arguello says he expects the decision to 
be “a clear declaration that the U.S. has 
violated international law.” The US. 
would almost certainly ignore such a rul- 
ing, which could also include the imposi- 
tion of monetary damages. Despite the 
frustrations of shadowboxing with absent 
US. advocates, Chayes believes that the 
court’s decision will affect the debate 
among Americans on Washington’s ac- 
tions in Central America. “If its policy is 
pronounced in violation of international 
law,” he says, “it would be the first time 
such judgment has been rendered on the 
U.S.” In a way, argues Chayes, he is do- 
ing the same thing in this case that he did 
at the State Department: “trying to keep 
the U.S. on the right side of international 
law.” —By Richard Lacayo. Reported by Joelle 
Attinger/Boston and B_J. Phillips/The Hague 





Empty seats for the American side 





Shadowboxing in an ornate arena. 
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Education 





The Publishers Flunk Science 





ike many publishing execu- 

tives, Roger Rogalin of D.C. 
Heath has doubted that school 
authorities would press for up- 
grading the notoriously bland 
content of textbooks. Even after 
California’s superintendent of 
public instruction Bill Honig 
warned publishers last year that 
his state meant business in reach- 
ing for higher standards, Rogalin 
said, “We've heard a number of 
times that things were going to 
change, only to see them fall 
apart down the road.” 

But California made good 
this month when the state school 
board notified eight publishers 
that it would not accept in pres- 


texts they offered for adoption. 
The reason: inadequate treatment of hu- 
man reproduction, ethics (in treating sub- 
jects like pollution) and, most glaringly, 
evolution. The state’s 16-member curricu- 
lum commission charged that these topics 
“were systematically omitted from the 
vast majority of textbooks.” California, 
which buys 12% of U.S. school books, 
more than any other state, granted the six 
least neglectful publishers, including D.C. 
Heath, a conditional reprieve: they have 
until Oct. 15 to submit acceptable revision 
plans. 

California’s textbook-development 
director Francie Alexander charged that 





California rejects textbooks as skimpy, especially on evolution 





ent form the junior high science Alexander and the submissions: less and less information 


“there’s just less and less information 
about evolution” in publishers’ recent of- 
ferings. The Charles E. Merrill Principles 
of Science, for example, meekly allows 
that Charles Darwin developed “a theory 
that explains why there is a great number 
and variety of plant and animal species.” 
Why the pedagogical pussyfooting? 
Evolution is controversial, says Honig, 
“and publishers kept watering it down un- 
til children couldn't understand what evo- 
lution was.” Indeed, over the past decade 
pressure from believers in the literal truth 
of the Bible’s creation story prompted 
many of the 22 states with textbook adop- 






tion codes to back off from Darwin. Mar- 
ket-sensitive publishers swung into line. 

Educators have been slow to ask for a 
better balance in how such controversial 
topics are handled or to insist on better 
writing throughout the books. In 
1974 the California board decid- 
ed that discussion of creation 
dogma belonged in social studies 
classes, not science classes. But it 
was not until 1983 that the state 
finally drafted specific guidelines 
that require full text treatment of 
natural selection, mutation and 
adaptation. In Texas, third be- 
hind California and New York in 
text purchases (5.5%), the state 
school board last year reversed a 
policy that evolution be taught as 
only one of several theories on 
how life came to be. Texas Edu- 
cation Commissioner W.N. Kir- 
by sees the recent California ac- 
tion as part of “a growing 
national trend toward improving 
educational standards.” 

California officials insist that 
their ukase to publishers is not a rebuff to 
religion but an endorsement of interesting, 
up-to-date books. The state is also de- 
manding improved presentation of histori- 
cal subjects like the Holocaust, which 
publishers have tiptoed around. “The pub- 
lishers will publish the books we want if we 
are clear about what we want,” says Honig. 
As the textbook makers considered ways to 
meet these sterner standards, there was a 
growing sense among educators that the 
demands of the big spenders might start to 
cure the affliction of simplistic books in 
USS. classrooms. — By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Jon D. Hull/San Francisco 
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BORN. To Jannike Bijorling, 19, aspiring 
Swedish model, and Bjorn Borg, 29, retired 
Swedish tennis star, businessman and 
spokesman for Swedish tourism: their first 
child, a boy; in Stockholm. 


DIED. Laura Ashley, 60, Welsh-born design- 
er who with her husband Bernard turned 
her Victorian-inspired, flower-sprigged 
fabrics into ruffled, romantic fashions and 
a multimillion-dollar international cloth- 
ing and housewares empire; of head inju- 
ries sustained in an accidental fall; in 
Coventry, England. What began in 1953 
with tea towels silk-screened on the kitch- 
en table of their London flat and sold to 
local shops became in 1967 the first Laura 
Ashley shop in London and is today a 
family-run business encompassing more 
than 200 shops from Milan to Melbourne, 
70 of them in the U.S. 


DIED. Julian Beck, 60, avant-garde actor-di- 
rector who with his wife Judith Malina 
founded and for 38 years ran the influen- 








_ Milestones 








tial Living Theater, which used improvi- 
sation and superrealistic horror effects to 
shock audiences and express their paci- 
fism and dissent from society, in such pro- 
ductions as The Connection (1959), The 
Brig (1963) and Frankenstein (1965); of 
cancer; in New York City. 


DIED. Italo Calvino, 61, Italian author of 
fanciful imagination and technical virtu- 
osity who used surreal fables and phantas- 
magorical science fiction to express thor- 
oughly modern, realistic observations on 
human absurdity; of complications fol- 
lowing a stroke; in Siena, Italy. A Resis- 
tance fighter during World War II, he 
drew on his partisan experiences in early, 
realistic works like The Path to the Nest of 
Spiders (1947), but turned more and more 
to fantasy in such books as The Baron in 
the Trees (1957), Invisible Cities (1973), 
The Castle of Crossed Destinies (1974) and 
If on a Winter Night a Traveler (1979). 
One of his best-known works is a rich col- 
lection, /talian Folktales (1956), which re- 


flected his belief that “fables are true” 
and, conversely, that reality is fabulous. 


DIED. John Holt, 62, author and onetime 
fifth-grade teacher whose eloquent, an- 
guished 1964 journal about his years in 
the classroom, How Children Fail, 
sparked a spirited national debate on the 
quality of the nation’s schools, to which he 
continued to contribute with several other 
books, including How Children Learn 
(1967); of cancer; in Boston. 


DIED. Manfred Gottfried, 85, journalist who 
in June 1922 became the first editorial 
employee of TIME, where he wrote as 
much as one-third of the magazine’s copy 
in its early days and over a 43-year career 
at Time Inc. edited the National Affairs 
and Business sections, helped launch 
FORTUNE as an associate editor (1931-33) 
and then served as managing editor of 
TIME (1937-43), co-editor in chief (1943- 
45) and chief of foreign correspondents 
(1946-57); in Falmouth, Mass. 
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27-INCH TELEVISIONS 
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Let’s face it, a 19-inch picture can be a little cenraes. 


25-inch screens offer a little more elbow room. But our 

new 27-inch* stereo color televisions offer more. The big picture. 

With more picture from corner to corner, side to side and top to bottom. 
It’s incredibly sharp. With rich, vivid colors. And stereo reception built in. 
So you'll be able to enjoy all the new stereo television ‘a ng Take a 
look at our new 27-inch stereo color televisions. The big picture. 


Zenith. Smarter than ever. YE, SMITH. 


The quality goes in before the name goes on! 
*Diagonal Measurement 


Model $B2737Y, black finish with chrome trim. Hinged, detachable speakers. Simulated picture © 1985 Zenith Electronics Corp 
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Vocal joy and virile footwork: Peters and Burge in a hip paean to old-fashioned sentiment 








Bright Lights and Heartache 





SONG & DANCE Music by Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Lyrics by Don Black; Choreography by Peter Martins 


he most rewarding thing in show busi- 

ness is to become a brand name, pre- 
sold to audiences, like Agatha Christie or 
Neil Simon. Andrew Lloyd Webber may 
be headed toward that status as composer 
of such glossy, high-energy musicals as Je- 
sus Christ Superstar, Evita, Cats and Star- 
light Express. Lloyd Webber has mastered 
the trick of seeming to juggle big ideas 
while actually asking little of his audience 
beyond a pleasant passing of time. 

Thus he can shape a whole evening 
about Evita Perén that ducks the moral 
dimensions of fascism and can adapt po- 
ems by TS. Eliot without tackling any 
metaphysical notion more complicated 
than an escalator ride into the clouds. No 
celestial choirs appear to sing in Lloyd 
Webber's ears, no muse or demon seems to 
haunt him, and his concoctions cannot 
bear close logical inspection. But he can 
beguile even sophisticated viewers into be- 
lieving for the moment that they are wit- 
nessing highflying art 

In Lloyd Webber's Song & Dance, 
which opened on Broadway last week, the 
structure as usual looks ambitious but the 
execution is sweet and simple. The opening 
half is a solo song cycle about a young Eng- 
lishwoman (Bernadette Peters) who comes 
to the US. to pursue romance, glamour and 
a hard-nosed career as a hat designer. At 
first she is abused by men who exploit her, 
or treat her as another expensive toy, or shy 
away from commitment. Then she treats a 
man that way, condemns herself for it and 
vows to recapture her lost innocence 

The second half is an almost entirely 
wordless dance ensemble piece set to Lloyd 
Webber's Variations, based on Paganini’s 
A minor Caprice. One of the unseen char- 
acters in the first half, the young woman's 
nearest approximation to a true love 








| (Christopher d’Amboise), prowls his way 


through the fleshly entertainments of Man- 
hattan, only to decide he is ready to settle 
down, whereupon the young woman reap- 
pears to accept his offer. Like the woman, 
the young man is an outsider: as his trade- 
mark red jacket proclaims, he is from Ne- 
braska. Like her, he is dazzled by bright 
lights and the fast life but realizes there is 
no place for the heartsore like home 

This thematic link was missing when 
an earlier, less coherent version of the show 
ran in London. Credit for the rethinking 
goes to Director Richard Maltby Jr., who 
also reshaped many of Don Black’s lyrics 
to jape pop culture, and to Peter Martins, 
whose choreography gives the story of a 
young man on the town a vibrant blend of 
funk and wholesome virility 

The real joy of the evening comes 
from the two central performances. Peters 
is cuddly yet tough. She gives vocal color 
and emotional depth to songs ranging 
from a succession of one-liners about the 
social advantages of an English accent to 
an all-purpose tirade, Take That Look off 
Your Face, to a delicate ballad, Come 
Back with the Same Look in Your Eyes 
D’Amboise is limited to three facial ex- 
pressions: wide-eyed wonder, hangdog 
hurt and a nod of sudden understanding. 
But he bounces through the ballet rou- 
tines with every bit of the puppyish appeal 
that Peters has already attributed to him 
in her songs, and has a charming ex- 
change with a chance acquaintance 
(Gregg Burge) who dazzlingly teaches 
him to tap. Together the enamored pair 
brings off the quirkiest of love stories: in 
the latest and not the least of Lloyd Web- 
ber’s tricks, Peters and D’Amboise are not 
even seen together until just before the fi- 
nal, exuberant bow. —By William A. Henry tll 
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Brothers 


THE BLOOD KNOT 
by Athol Fugard 


ome playwrights storm to greatness, 

some proclaim their devotion to great 
virtue, and some achieve majesty by all the 
while seeming to seek after something 
smaller. Athol Fugard uses deceptively 
simple language and stories to explore viv- 
idly specific individuals, yet he makes ev- 
ery wrong step between them seem a natu- 
ral metaphor for some larger collision of 
mankind. He knows that the domestic 
quarrel is the central tragedy of any age. It 
is this pained acuity about the buffeting 
nature of daily life, even more than his pas- 
sionate denunciation of the social system 
in his native South Africa, that makes Fu- 
gard the greatest active playwright in the 
English-speaking world 

His reputation rests chiefly on works 
of the past few years, A Lesson from Aloes 
(1978), Master Harold ... and the Boys 
(1982) and The Road to Mecca (1984), and 
on two remarkable collaborations with 
actors, Sizwe Bansi Is Dead and The Is- 
land (both 1972). But Fugard, 53, found a 
mature voice almost from the moment he 
began, as the Yale Repertory Theater 
demonstrated last week 
in what it billed as a 
“25th anniversary” reviv- 
al of his first internation- 
al success, The Blood 
Knot. The play, which 
Fugard started writing in 
1960 and performed in 
1961, is the story of two 
mixed-race brothers who 
live together in a tumble- 
down shack on the out- 
skirts of Fugard’s home- 
town, Port Elizabeth. 
One is light-skinned enough to pass for 
white, and for years he tried to do so; one 
is unmistakably, and bitterly, black 

Apartheid is the ineradicable stench in 
the air of their mean home, but their squab- 
ble for power within those walls is neither 
didactic nor particularly political. The 
wry, absurdist humor recalls Beckett, and 
the inchoate sense of menace parallels Pin- 
ter. The candor of the final confessional 
between the brothers is Fugard’s own. At 
Yale, as in the original, Fugard has direct- 
ed and plays the half-derelict, fair-skinned 
brother. At the outset he seems fragile, in- 
effectual, on the border of madness. As the 
narrative focuses on the implications of his 
relative whiteness, he gathers strengthand | 
wisdom. Zakes Mokae, a 1982 Tony 
Award winner for Master Harold, engag- 
ingly re-creates his original performance 
as the darker, earthier, more mercurial | 
and in the end more freely dreaming 
brother. The actors’ blood knot of decades 
of fraternal friendship has only ripened 
their truth onstage. WAH. lil | 





MARTHA SWOPE 


Fugard 
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New Skylark. A little 
sedan. A lot of Buick. 


Take a sleek little front- 
i ial-\-)melf\u-Eu-10(e|aMelee Rene ge 
Buick and what do you have? 
Enter the totally new Buick 
Ni wVi(e liane (eee |e Rodale] diate] 
your most hectic days a little 
more rewarding. 

PW iViaves(o)sre| Mel ere\isleluilio 
new shape minimizes wind 
ot (elale-Relsle false Bleu aloe 4 
great picking up the kids at 
school or picking up the pace 
around town. And Skylark's 
fy felare (econ ell meloe rate) ai 
versatile enough to take the 
Wi ate)(-B eisai Aare ©) e)lale he mele) 
shopping for the whole family. 

Skylark is ready when 
you are with a willing 2.5litre, 
4-cylinder engine with 
electronic fuel injection. There's 
fo] rokeo lake) iell(ele)(-eRta lic Mee) 


Nieman ecesmill-)mla\(-eu ean 
you like a little faster tempo. 
And you have a choice of 
bonjer-.-eMaslelalele|Re mele) i(egle]| 
3-speed automatic 
transmission. 

And all the while, Skylark 
pampers you and yours with its 
luxurious interior, reclining 
bucket seats (in velour or 
optional leather in the seating 
areas) and standard electronic 
folfelifolmiaicelan—alelioas 

So buckle yourself into a 
Buick Skylark and see how 
much Buick a little sedan can 
be. 


Wouldn't you 
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test drive, call 1-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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